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ROMANTIC EDINBURGH. 


O other city in Britain has been able 
to preserve with such wonderful 
accuracy her historical associa- 

tions in stone and lime as Edinburgh, 
the capital of Scotland. In fact, her 
origin has been traced back, and 
records preserved, almost to the pre- 
historic times. Owing to that fact, and 
the striking peculiarity and boldness of 
situation, Edinburgh claims the dis- 
tinction of being one of the most 
picturesque cities in the world. One 
has only to view Edinburgh from the 
Calton Hill in the early part of the day 
to behold the wonderful panorama of 
buildings and houses piled up on either 
side of the valley, bound on the one side 
by the Salisbury Crags and Arthur's 
Seat, with the Pentland Hills forming 
a pleasing background, while on the 
other side the Windings of the Forth 
are to be seen like a streak of silver 
grey wriggling along like a_ huge 
serpent until its course is broken by the 
wonderful Forth Bridge, that brilliant 
example of engineering skill. In fact, 
when you gaze upon the scene before 
you, its better known name, ‘ Auld 
Reekie,’’ is strikingly brought to your 
mind, as you survey the sea of chimney 
pots reeking from the newly kindled 
fires hanging in azure swathes and veils 
about the old town. There you have 
hill, crag, castle rock, blue stretch of 
sea, the picturesque ridge of old town, 
the beautifully laid-out gardens and 
terraces of the new blended together in 
a panorama of loveliness never to be for- 
gotten. 
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In Edinburgh every step is historical. 
The memories of a remote and romantic 
past confront us at every turn and 
corner, and on every side arise the 
shades of the dead. Most marked in- 
deed is the difference between the old 
and the new city. Time has piled up 
the old town ridge on ridge, grey as a 
rocky coast washed and worn by the 
foam of centuries. The Castle, bold 
and defiant, St. Giles with its crown- 
shaped steeple, timber fronted houses of 
hoary antiquity, peaked pointed gables, 
quaint and curious—the new is looking 
at the old. Two different periods are 
brought face to face, and yet are 
separated by a thousand years. 

From a historical and picturesque 
point of view, the old town is the most 
interesting part of Edinburgh, and the 
great street running from the Castle to 
Holyrood known as ‘‘ The Royal Mile ’’ 
is packed full of historical associations, 
transferring one back to the 
antique world. Beginning from the 
Castle, we have right in front of us St. 
Giles Cathedral, where Jenny Geddes 
flung her stool at the priest. ’Twas 
here John Knox came up to his house 
after his painful interview with Queen 
Mary at Holyrood, religiously grim and 
stern, and unmoved by the tears of a 
Queen. Beneath the causeway near by 
lie the mortal remains of the great 
preacher. A modest plate stamped in 
brass bears the characters—J.K., 1572 
—one of Scotland’s greatest sons who 
fought nobly the battle of spiritual 
freedom and an open Bible. In this old 
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portion of the city there is not a street 
wherein blood has not been shed again 
and again, for is it not the fighting 
Edinburgh of old? When a Scottish 


mother lost her sons in foreign war or 
domestic feud, there was much of the 
Spartan spirit in her nature, a feeling 
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well-known 
of 


the 
which 
mothers is made to say 


that is embodied in 


Jacobite song, in these 


g, one 


** 1 once had sons, I now hae nane; 
I bore them, toiling sairlie. 
But I would bear them a’ again 

To lose them a’ for Charlie.’’ 
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that 
we 


Down 
fancy 


ancient 
can 


steep street we 
the mail clad 
Douglases and Hamiltons carrying out 
their mortal feud with horse and spear, 
or Queen Mary in all her girlish loveli- 
afoot under a_ silken canopy, 
escorted by her archer guard and torch- 
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bearers, 
Holyrood. 


proceeding to the Ball at 

There in later years we can see young 
Scott, fair-haired and blue-eyed, limping 
to school, who in future years. was to 
add to the literary glory of his country. 
Down the quaint old street we pass 


Knox’s house in the Canongate with its 
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own Tolbooth, a substantially built edi- 
fice, surmounted by a tower and spire, 
flanked by Scoto-French  corbelled 
turrets in front, from between which an 
antique clock of unusual size projects 
over the footpath. There we have the 
remnant of the one time dwellings of 
the nobility. The Bakehouse Close, 
once the residence of the Marquis of 
Huntly, is now a slum of a low order. 
It takes a good stretch of imagination 
to compare the miserable hovels of to- 
day with what was once the homes of 
Edinburgh’s gentry. Near by is the 
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famous White Horse Close, where 
stood the celebrated White Horse 
Hostelry. This was once a famous Inn 
and posting house, where horses were 
hired for journeys, and arrangements 
made for remounts along the line of 
travel. Here the officers of Prince 
Charles Edward’s army had their head- 
quarters, and the whole surroundings of 
the place are most vividly described in 
Scott’s Waverley. 

With the exception of the Castle, no 


HOLYROOD PALACE AND ABBEY. 
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other building in Edinburgh is so 
interesting to the average person as 
Holyrood. Since its foundation it has 
always been closely connected, not so 
much with the history of the city itself, 
as with the history of the Scottish 
kings. The Palace of Holyrood has 
changed very little since the time when 
it was closely connected with the per- 
sonality of the unfortunate Mary Queen 
of Scots. The young Queen’s sojourn 


in Holyrood was not a happy one, and 
when we come to think of this young 
and high-spirited lady coming fresh 
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from the gaiety of a French Court to 
take residence in a gloomy Palace amidst 
such a sombre class of people, it is little 
wonder she attempted to introduce some 
of her own ideas of happiness, much to 
the annoyance of John Knox, and finished 
up with such a tragic series of events. 
Queen Mary’s bedroom is still to be 
seen pretty much as it was in those 
days, and contains the Royal bedstead. 
The most interesting feature of this 
room is that it contains the foot of 
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Queen Mary’s private staircase. This 
was reached by raising the tapestry, but 
could be kept concealed at will. Who 
has not heard the story of the murder 
of Rizzio, the Queen’s private musician, 
by Darnley and his fellow assassins? 
In the passage at the entrance to Queen 
Mary’s rooms may be seen the brass 
plate marking the spot where Rizzio 
died. On the north side of the Palace 
stand the ruins of the old Abbey Church 
of Holyrood, interesting only for its 
few remnants of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture that have defied the heavy hand 
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of time. The west door is very beauti- 
ful with a great deal of elaborate work 
representing birds and flowers, etc., and 
in recent years has been used as an 
example by architectural students. 

The new town of Edinburgh appeals 
to us in quite a different sense from the 
old. Princes Street is the noblest street 
in Europe; for variety and richness of 
scenery, for picturesqueness of situa- 
tion, for magnifcence of architectural 
effects, it stands unrivalled. The 
beautiful Princes Street Gardens on a 
summer day are a sight to behold. 


THE EDINBURGH CASTLE FROM GREYFRIARS. 
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Towering above, the gray, craggy 
Castle frowns into the beautiful valley 
of flower beds, fairy fountains and 
summer finery of Edinburgh’s gentry. 
Reclining beneath the cool shades of 
the giant trees, the breeze carrying with 
it the scent of the summer flowers, the 
music of the military band, mingled 
with the distant hum of Princes Street 
traffic, all combine to carry one’s 
thoughts away from the work-a-day 
world, leaving behind an impression not 
easilv effaced from the memory. 

This is the Edinburgh through the 
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noble streets of which Scott limped in 
his old age leaning on the arm of his 


Lockhart. Nor can we fail 
to admire the picturesque situation of 
the Calton Hill crowned by the massive 
pillars of the half-built National Monu- 
ment like the ruins of some Eastern 
Temple, while away behind through the 
blue haze towers the famous Arthur’s 
Seat, unchanged since the pre-historic 
days, when towering amid the wilder- 
ness it overlooked the vast forest of 
oaks that stretched from the pastoral 
Braid Hills to the sea. Probably the 
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most interesting and certainly the most 
imposing of the many memorials of 
Princes Street is the famous Scott 
Monument, in the centre of whose 
arches the freshly cleaned marble 
statue of ‘‘ The Wizard of the North’”’ 
attracts our notice. Sir Walter Scott is 
shown seated with his favourite dog, 
‘* Maida,”’ at his feet. The Monument 
is in height 180 feet, and its original 
cost was over £15,000. At prominent 
parts of the structure are to be seen 
carved statues, full length and other- 
wise, of characters represented in 
the Waverley Novels. The Gardens, 
lying immediately below the Monu- 
ment, during the summer and autumn 
are a triumph of the gardener’s art, and 
the beautiful floral displays arranged 
call for deserved praise and many com- 
pliments from tourist and citizen alike. 
At the further end of the garden walk 
we find the statue erected to the memory 
of the great ‘‘ Christopher North,” 
great both mentally and_ physically. 
Near at hand the handsome building 


with the fluted column is the Royal 


Institution, while facing that a little to 
the left is the National Portrait Gallery. 
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Here again the gardener’s art has 
evolved a wonderful piece of mechanism 
in the shape of a Floral Clock, made 
entirely from flowers showing the hours 
with the minute and the hour hands 
pointing out the time most faithfully. 
At this particular part of Princes Street 
we find conveyances of every descrip- 
tion awaiting to take the summer 
visitors to the many historical and 
interesting sights of Edinburgh’s 
vicinity. The Forth Bridge is one of 
the most popular runs, and_ the 
excursion is both pleasant and interest- 
ing, passing on the way the famous 
Cramond Brig, where King James V. 
was helped by Jock Howieson when 
attacked by the gipsies, while the road 
runs alongside the park walls of 
Dalmeny, the seat of Lord Rosebery. 
Roslin is also interesting with its chapel 
and famous Prentice Pillar, along with 
Hawthornden with its memories of 
Drummond and Ben Johnson. Linlith- 
gow Palace is full of tragic memories, 
while Craigmillar Castle has many 
associations with the unfortunate Mary. 
Edinburgh’s environs are scarcely less 
interesting than Edinburgh itself. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By FREDERIC LEATHER. 


EVERIL PETERSON was always 
a poet by profession. By that I 
mean that he has professed to write 
poetry since boyhood. The pathetic part 
of it was that—with the exception of a 
maiden aunt at Margate, who thought 
them ‘‘ sweetly pretty,’’ and his wife, 
who is a very tactful woman—he could 
not persuade a single person to read his 
poems. 

Fortunately for his family, Peterson 
had not to look to literature for a live- 
lihood. So far as the general public 
were concerned he was merely a char- 
tered accountant—only that and nothing 
more. Most of his acquaintances, in- 
deed, regarded him as a singularly lucky 
fellow; for was he not a Town Councillor 
and churchwarden, a Masonic grand- 
master and plural voter, a fond father 
and happy husband in addition to being 
a substantial income-tax payer? What 
more could heart of man desire? 

But, just as a foolish child, tired of 
Teddy Bears, cries for the moon, so did 
poor Peterson, weary of money making, 
pine for Parnassus. His heart was 
heavy with a secret sorrow and the woes 
of commonplace prosperity pinched his 
soul sorely. Conscious that he was 
born a poet, knowing that he was one of 
the elect, can it be wondered at that the 
world’s failure to recognise the fact, 
filled full his private cup of bitterness to 
the brim? 

For years he had poured out poetry, 
and patiently and perseveringly he had 
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posted it to publishers; but not one of 
them would print a page of it. Once 
indeed a monthly magazine had accepted 
some of his verses by mistake and paid 
half-a-crown for them, and for a time 
Peterson was prouder than any peacock ; 
until the editor, in response to repeated 
offers of more, wrote to point out that 
the previous lines had appeared by error 
during his absence and that, fortunately 
for his sub-editor, nobody read the 
poetry in their pages, as it was merely 
intended to fill up inelegant spaces. 

Then again, the would-be poet had 
once won a handsome prize for the last 
line of a Limerick; but, as he confessed 
to his friends in confidence, his wife 
really wrote it. 

All this, of course, is now a thing of 
the past. To-day Peterson is perched 
securely on the very top of the poetic 
tree. You will understand that Peter- 
son is not his real name; if I were to 
mention it, you would recognise in him 
one of the very few really popular poets 
of the twentieth century. The story of 
his rise to fame and favour may read to 
you like sheer romance, but believe me 
it is a record of reality and the facts 
which I am going to relate are true to 
every detail. 

It was on the 1st of April in the year 
1919, that I called at Peterson’s office 
on business, and he talked to me of 
poetry for more than an hour, in spite of 
my polite protestations that my time was 
precious. At last I managed to make 
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my escape, but not before he had wrung 
from me a promise to pay him a visit on 
the following evening for a chat about 
‘* Literature.’’ To tell the truth, Liter- 
ature is not much in my line—I am a 
lawyer by profession—but I always had 
a liking for Peterson, and moreover, he 
had given me introductions to several 
excellent clients. 

You must picture to yourself Peterson 
at this period as a singularly handsome 
man in the very prime of life—he is of 
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about my own age and figure—a trifle 
stout, perhaps, but that is only to be ex- 
pected in a chartered accountant at 
forty-four. Faultless in feature, his 
face was still further distinguished by a 
well developed pair of Dundreary 
whiskers, which fitted him to perfection. 
In his manner—this, of course, was be- 
fore he assumed the superior poetic pose 
—he combined the suavity of a stock- 
broker with the dignified grace of a 
Gaiety Duchess. A little pompous, per- 
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haps, he may have appeared at times; 
but this may be ascribed to the 
exigencies of a rather exacting profes- 
sion. His clothes were of a fashionable 
Bond Street build and did ample justice 
to his manly proportions. 

He welcomed me that evening with all 
his usual breezy bonhomie, and at first 
we talked of commonplaces, domestic 
servants and flying machines, baby foods 
and politics, feminine fashions and 
society small talk—for Mrs. Peterson 
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remained with us for some time. When 
she had retired her husband handed me a 
Henry Clay, supplied me with soda- 
water and my favourite flavouring, then 
sinking into an armchair he sighed and 
spoke to me of his sorrows. 

‘*Do you know,” he asked, ‘‘ that, 
prosperous and contented as I appear, I 
am really the most miserable man on 
earth ?”’ 

“a, 


I answered sympathetically, 
‘it’s not as bad as all that.’’ 
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‘** It’s worse,’’ he whispered sadly, 
** far, far worse. Look at me and say 
what you behold? Is it possible that 
you de not recognise that you are in the 
presence of one inspired by the divine 
poetic muse, of one whose proud privi- 
lege it is to pen immortal verse; to stir 
and elevate the hearts of all humanity. 
And to reflect that no single creature 
realises the fact !’’ 

I saw that I was expected to say some- 
thing, but, never having met a poet in 
the flesh before, I was for a moment at 
a loss for words and could do no more 
than stare at him, spellbound. 

‘“* Yes, you well may stare,’’ he said. 
** And so will the rest of the world stare 
when they realise my genius. That I 
should have to walk amidst the vulgar 
herd, a mere commonplace accountant, 
when all the while. ’* He broke off 
expressively, then rising he cried, dram- 
atically, ‘‘ See here !’’ 

Opening a roll-topped desk, he pro- 
duced from innumerable drawers and un- 
suspected receptacles ream after ream of 
soiled bundles of sermon paper. 

“* What are these?’’ he asked in the 
most approved auctioneer manner. 
Without waiting for an answer he went 
on, ‘‘ Poems, beautiful poems, and every 
one of them unpublished !”’ 

I had heard of skeletons in cupboards 
before, but to see them dragged from 
the shelter of an American roll-top desk 
astounded me. 

‘*Are they yours?’’ I asked, rather 
superfluously. 

‘“* Yes, they are the outpourings of my 
inmost soul,’? he answered. 
and I will read them to you.”’ 

“* T should like you to very much—but 
isn’t it rather late to begin ?’’ I stammer- 
ed, glancing at the huge pile of poetry on 
the floor. 

He would do it, though, in spite of all 
my protests. He read on and on for 
what seemed like hours. Perhaps I 
dozed, for at last I heard his voice as 
in a dream, remarking :— 

‘* The stars shone on unmoved, and 

scarcely making 

One single sign they knew my heart 

was breaking, 


‘* Listen 
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Yet if perchance to them I could 
reveal 

Her beauteous face, methinks they 
too would feel.’’ 
‘** Jolly good,’’ I cried, ‘‘ but very 
exhausting.’”’ 
‘““What did 
hastily. 
** Jolly good,’’ I repeated, 
like Austin.”’ 
He started off again : 
‘* My heart grew heavy and my soul 
waxed sad, 

She loves me, but her father has 
forbade 

That I should visit her ancestral . .’ 

I jumped up hastily and said that I 
really must be going. ‘‘ But look here, 
old chap, I can see you've got the root 
of the matter in you. You are a poet, 
without a doubt.’’ 

‘* Do I not know it?’’ he exclaimed. 
‘* But how can I make the world realize 
the fact ?’’ 

‘* Well, never mind about that,’’ I 
comforted. ‘‘ None of the best poets 
have ever been recognised till after they 
were dead.’’ I stopped for inspiration, 
then resumed, ‘* Look at Shakespeare, 
or Bacon! Consider Keats, or Chatter- 
ton, that wondrous boy! Milton’s 
masterpiece was sold for a mere song. 
Shelley was spurned, and _ Byron 
ostracised.”’ 

‘* But I can’t wait,’’ he answered, for 
all the world like a Duke demanding 
Dreadnoughts, ‘‘ I can’t possibly wait 
for fame till I’m dead !”’ 

‘* Hum, that’s awkward, certainly,’’ I 
confessed. Then suddenly a bright idea 
flashed into my mind. ‘‘ Look here,’’ I 
cried, ‘‘ You'll have to disappear! 
Vanish—do a bunk—make yourself 
scarce.’’ 

‘But I 
interrupted. 

‘* Oh, it’s perfectly simple,’’ I ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Just clear out, go away in- 
cognito and come back to find yourself 
famous. All the best people do it, don’t 
you know? Princes and stockbrokers 
and music hall artistes. It’s nothing. 
Take a month off, without mentioning 
the matter to anyone—except, of course, 


you say?’’ he asked 


it’s very 


don’t understand,’’ he 
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your wife, if you can trust her with a 
secret. Wait till the ‘silly season’ 
comes round, shave off your side 
whiskers, wear a wig and leave the rest 
tome. I know a bit about journalism, 
and will pull the necessary ropes. At 
first there'll be just a paragraph in the 
local paper, then, with luck, the thing 
will grow. If we can only get the 
London halfpenny press-men to bite, 
your poetic future is assured. The 
Morning Courier will announce : 
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HE HURRIED TO THE STATION UNDER THE 


‘Mr. Peveril Peterson, the  well- 
known Poppleton poet, mysteriously 
disappeared from his residence on 
Tuesday evening last. At 7.15 he 
was observed to leave his domicile at- 
tired in a heavy grey overcoat and 
goloshes, apparently in the best of 
spirits, for he chatted and joked with 
his wife for some seconds on the front 
door steps. At 7.25, he was wit- 
nessed by Mr. Dorrington, the re- 
spected haberdasher of Stone Street, 
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hastening toward the Council Cham- 
bers, at which a meeting was timed to 
commence at the stroke of the half- 
hour. Since then no clue to the 
whereabouts of the missing gentleman 
has been discovered. At the moment 
of going to press (2.30 a.m., Friday) 
his wife is prostrate with grief, and 
the waterways in the immediate 
vicinity are being diligently dragged. 
- etc.’ 
‘* You know the sort of thing. Next day, 


SHADOW OF A LARGE GREEN UMBRELLA. 


there will be a further notice. Then the 
other newspapers will join in the hunt. 
Mr. Peterson, of Poppleton, will become 
a household word, his name will be 
heard on everybody’s lips. All the 
amateur detectives of the Empire will 
hasten to your discovery; Arséne Lupin 
will cross the channel by aeroplane to 
find you, and Sherlock Holmes will once 
more come to life to outwit him. Very 
soon an enterprising publisher will bring 
out volumes of your verse. The man in 
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the street will study them in secret, and 
see in you a second Shakespeare. Then 
in the very midst of the excitement you 
will reappear.’’ 

Peterson had listened to me open- 
mouthed. To my astonishment he took 
my remarks quite seriously. 

** Do you really think it possible ?”’ he 
gasped at last, as I paused for breath. 

** Possible! Why, it’s a dead cert. 
Surely you know the state of a big news- 
paper office in early September, with no 
seasonable sensations or sea-serpents 
knocking about! Won’t the editors 
welcome a missing poet—even if he has 
never been published, except by accident 
—with open arms? Go to bed, old 
fellow, and think it over. You’ll find it’s 
all as simple as snoring. I’m awfully 
sorry, but I really must be off.’’ 

He wouldn’t let me go, though, and 
kept me arguing the pros and cons till 
well after midnight. At last I left him to 
work out the details for himself. His 
gratitude for my advice was so extreme, 
that on parting he pressed a bundle of 
his poetic masterpieces into my arms. 


For some months I saw little of 
Peterson, and when I did so, he made no 
reference to his coming disappearance. 

On the third of September I returned 
to Poppleton, after an enjoyable holiday 
spent at Boulogne. At Brailsford Junc- 
tion I purchased a copy of the Poppleton 
Weekly Post, and my wife was sitting 
reading it in the train, when suddenly 
she started and exclaimed excitedly : 

‘*Goodness gracious! What an ex- 
traordinary thing! Surely it can’t be 
true !’’ 

‘* No, dear, of course not,’’ I agreed. 
‘** But what is it?” 

**Just listen ; but it must be a mistake : 
‘Extraordinary disappearance of a 
popular Poppleton townsman. On 
Tuesday evening last, Mr. Peveril 
Peterson, the well-known and respected 
chartered accountant of Fore Street—’ ’’ 

‘* By Jove,’ I cried. ‘‘ He’s been and 
gone and done it, then. Well 1’m——’’ 

on to leave his resi- 
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dence. 


Yes, yes, I know the rest. ‘ Started 
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off to a meeting of the Town Council. 
Failed to appear. Family anxious, call 
in police. No clues. Great sensation. 
Second Charlesworth case! That’s about 
it, isn’t it?”’ 

‘* But—how on earth do you know, 
darling ?’’ my wife asked suspiciously. 
‘** Surely, you didn’t-——”’ 

** Oh, it’s all right,’’ I reassured her. 
‘*T can prove an alibi, all right. Upon 
my soul though, I never dreamt for one 
minute that he’d have the pluck.’’ 

‘““What are you talking about? 
Really, George, if you don’t take care 
you'll make me believe that you had 
something to do with it.’’ 

‘**Um, well, I suppose I had, if it 
comes to that. But don’t ask any 
questions at present. I'll tell you all 
about it later—perhaps. Let’s see, it’s 
Friday to-day, isn’t it, dear?” 

‘* Yes, of course it is, but I insist on 


your telling me, George. Remember 
that Grace Peterson is my _ dearest 
friend.’’ 


**Right—oh. Here we are at last. 
Hooray for good old Poppleton !’’ I said 
as we drew up at that well-known rail- 
way station. 

Curiously enough, the first man I met 
on the platform was Dixon, the reporter 
of the Post. 

‘* Terrible affair this about poor old 
Peterson,’’ he greeted me. ‘‘ Most re- 
markable occurrence. _Let’s see, you 
knew him pretty well, didn’t you ?”’ 

** Oh, yes, both as friend and poet.’’ 

** Poet, you don’t mean to say he was 
a poet!” 

** Lord, yes,’’ I answered. ‘* One ot 
the best. Come home with me, and I’ll 
give you some of his manuscripts.”’ 

Dixon was delighted. Nobcdy really 
misses a strayed chartered accountant, 
but a lost poet is another matter. The 
British public dearly loves to hear of a 
poet’s disappearance. 

A selection of Peterson’s poetry ap- 
peared in a special edition of the Post 
next Monday, and extracts soon found 
their way into the London evening papers. 
On Tuesday, the Comet had half a 
column with the deeply leaded head- 
lines ; 
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‘““HAS ANYONE HERE SEEN 
PETERSON ? 
ANOTHER EXTRAORDINARY 
DISAPPEARANCE. 
POPULAR POET VANISHES 
INTO 
THIN AIR. 

WHERE ARE THE POLICE?’’ 
Then the penny dailies joined in the 
hunt. ‘‘ Silly Season ”’ topics had fallen 
remarkably flat that September, and 
even the Daily Wire’s absorbing topic, 
‘Should bachelors wear _brace- 
buttons ?”’ had failed to arouse popular 
enthusiasm. Consequently, Peterson 
was a veritable godsend to harassed 

sub-editors. 

The Morning Reflector appeared on 
Thursday with a half-column leader en- 
titled ‘‘ The Passing of Poesy,’’ which 
commenced by lamenting the evil days 
upon which the poetic art had fallen, and 
concluded appropriately enough, with a 
quotation from the works of the Poet- 
Laureate of the day. Then the gifted 
creator of the immortal Sheerluck 
Hosley wrote a lengthy epistle to the 


Times, comparing the united intelligence 
of Scotland Yard very unfavourably with 


that of his friend, Dr. Whatson. Mr. 
W. R. Steadfast, the medium merchant, 
held a special séance in order to discover 
the views of the soul of Shakespeare on 
the subject. Taxi-cab drivers so far 
forgot themselves as to discuss the topic 
with fares from the provinces, and even 
the two-penny tubes reeked of Peterson. 
The country indeed was stirred to its 
depths and a prominent politician’s pre- 
diction of an impending invasion of the 
Empire by Dutch aeroplanes paled into 
comparative insignificance. 

On September 15th, that enterprising 
organ, The Daily Tell-Tale offered a 
prize of £5,000 to the lucky person who 
should discover the whereabouts of the 
missing poet, provided he (or she) were 
carrying a copy of the morning’s edition 
in his (or her) breast pocket. A well- 
known firm of publishers, of American 
antecedents, brought out a_ hastily 
printed volume of the poet’s verse, con- 
taining a critical and paradoxical preface 
by a certain Mr. George K. Chester- 
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shaw. The fact that the special pigskin 
subscription edition, published at one 
guinea nett, was sold by the thousand, 
speaks volumes as to Peterson’s popu- 
larity with the poetry-loving public. 

A month passed, and the mystery of 
the missing poet thickened day by day. 
Innumerable clues were discovered by 
the leading detectives, but on investiga- 
tion they were all found to lead nowhere. 
Frequent arrests were indeed made by 
the London police, and, after a time it 
became unsafe for unknown persons to 
venture out after dark unless they were 
in possession of satisfactory alibis. 
And meanwhile popular interest and im- 
perial pride in the poet grew and grew. 
Love-sick maidens lisped his lyrics in 
suburban drawing-rooms; Mrs. Brown- 
Porter recited his odes in_ provincial 
music halls, and Mr. Hallkane, the 
people’s playwright, promised to 
dramatise his tragi-comedies for Drury 
Lane. The Poet-Laureate of the day 
wrote to the Looker-On, threatening, if 
the worst came to the worst and Peter- 
son turned out to be alive, to retire in 
his favour on an Old Age Pension, and 
Lord Slipton went so far as to christen 
his nineteenth American  cup-lifting 
yacht ‘‘ The Peveril.’’ 

Then in the midst of it all Peterson 
reappeared. On the morning of October 
4th he presented himself at the offices of 
The Daily Tell-Tale and claimed the 
prize offered for his discovery. At first 
the Editor refused to recognise his bona- 
fides, for the appearance of the poet was 
singularly different from that of the por- 
traits published in his paper. The strik- 
ing side-whiskers, for example, were 
conspicuously absent, and in place of his 
immaculate professional costume he was 
attired in tweed knickers and a Norfolk 
jacket. His evidence of his own iden- 
tity, however, proved on expert examina- 
tion to be entirely satisfactory, even to 
the extent of each individual finger- 
print. The explanation he gave of his 
remarkable disappearance, strange as it 
may seem, was really remarkably 
simple, if ingenious. On his way to the 
Town Council meeting on the evening of 
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September 3rd, a sudden desire for a 
change of surroundings had come over 
the poetical accountant, and he imme- 
diately made up his mind to take a com- 
plete holiday. Calling at his office— 
which he entered by the side entrance via 
an unfrequented passage—he shaved off 
his side-whiskers, appropriated an over- 
coat and cap which his chief clerk 
always kept on the premises, and 
hurried to the station under the shadow 
of a large green umbrella, an heirloom 
of his office boy’s family. There he 
took the mail train to London, and was 
driven by an unsuspecting growler to a 
well-known residential hotel in Fleet 
Street, where, having paid the custom- 
ary deposit demanded from luggage-less 
strangers, he had booked under the 
name of Peters and had resided ever 
since. He had dined each evening at 
the ‘‘ Cheshire Cat,’’ and talked, in a 
friendly unostentatious with 
innumerable journalists. 

Of course he had heard them mention 
the missing poet, but he did not consider 
it his business to enlighten them as to 
his identity. He was in town for a 
holiday, not for hero-worship. It was 
no concern of theirs, surely, that he 
chose to dwell among them incognito. 

Of course the newspapers’ were 
naturally indignant at first, but, for- 
tunately for Peterson, the public memory 
is proverbially short. 


way, 


There was some 


talk for a time of prosecution, but even 
the most case-hardened solicitors were 
convinced in the end that there was no 
criminal offence attached to the conceal- 
ment, for a period, of a person’s own 
identity. 


Questions were asked in Par. 
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liament, and one energetic private mem- 
ber went so far as to designate Peterson 
a poetical impostor, but the Home Secre- 
tary speedily squashed him, convicting 
him incidentally of the utterance of ag- 
gravated terminological inexactitudin- 
arianisms. 

Sweet are the uses of advertisement. 
Our poet’s name had been in all the 
newspapers, and his wares had been 
boomed to the point of repletion. At 
the expense of a month’s holiday, he had 
achieved notoriety, and that notoriously 
is near akin to fame. But Peterson was 
not a man to rest on his poetic laurels. 
His foot once firmly planted on the 
literary ladder, he refused to withdraw 
it. Fame to him had been long in the 
finding, and his quest for public favour 
had been a weary one; but now that at 
long-last he had found his poetic wings 
he paused not in his flight till they had 
carried him to the very topmost peaks 
of Parnassus. 

To-day whatever he writes is eagerly 
read. It matters not that the metre oc- 
casionally is faulty, or that, perchance at 
times, the rhymes err in accuracy. 
Shakespeare does not always scan, and 
even Laureates have had their poetic 
licences endorsed by too censorious 
The soul of Peveril Peterson 
soars and scorns the commonplace and 
the trivial. Twice already he has re- 
fused a baronetcy; nothing less than a 
seat in a reformed House of Lords will 
satisfy him, and when that great day 
arrives I trust that each one of you will 
be present to do honour to Lord Peter- 
son of Poppleton, the poet of the people. 


critics. 
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r HE world forgetting by the world 
forgot’’ appropriately sums up 
the position of Sancreed at the 

present time. Some day it is not im- 
probable the world may awake to a 
knowledge of Sancreed’s existence. 
When it does, it will be seen that this 
remote Cornish village possesses attrac- 
tions which only require to be known to 
be appreciated—that is, by a certain sec- 
tion of the public. The public that loves 
hustle and bustle, the roar of trams, and 
the hoots of motors, that sees nothing 
unnatural in black carbon pouring out 
of tall chimneys, that likes to jostle along 
crowded streets and look in glaring shop 
windows, will never like Sancreed. That 
is well also for Sancreed. 

At present Sancreed lies neglected, 
and for the pertinent reason that it re- 
poses in peaceful slumber away from 
highways, thoroughfares, and the busy 
haunts of men. You cannot take it on 


You have to 
go out of the ordinary run of tourists 
and pleasure-seekers to get there, so 
that unless you were told what an 
interesting place it was, in the ordinary 
course of events, you would never visit 
it. 

Between the main road running from 
Penzance to Land’s End, and that from 
Penzance to St. Just, Sancreed is to be 
found—but it requires looking for, just 
as do sweet violets. If you be fond of 
exactitude you may be glad to know that 
Sancreed lies six miles and a half nearly 
north-east from Land’s End, and three 
and a half nearly due west of Penzance. 

The Sancreed I have specially in mind 
is not the whole of the large, bare, down- 
covered, breezy parish bearing the name, 
which covers some thousands of acres 
and contains a very scattered population 
of less than 800 souls all told, but is the 
sweet centre of the parochial existence 
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the main route anywhere. 
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associated with, Church, Vicarage, 
Glebe Farm, and School. This per- 
fectly peaceful, and restful, oasis of 


old-time life (some of it very, very old- 
time, as we shall see), mellowed with 
memories of the past, as are its ancient 
church and still more ancient Celtic 
crosses, with venerable grey lichens and 
other weather-worn evidences of ad- 
vanced age, is the Sancreed I mean. 

The grey granite church, with vicar- 
age close beside it on the north-west 
side, is simply embosomed in a grove of 
sycamore trees—lofty and graceful, from 
whose feathery summits come the almost 
never-ceasing ‘‘ caw, caw,’’ of number- 
less rooks. From the belfry windows 
may be seen flitting in and out an occa- 
sional jack-daw, and perhaps ‘‘ amid the 
sticks and the straw ’’—ends of which 
protrude, and are clearly visible, who 
knows but one might find a ring or other 
relic in the nest of ‘‘ that little jack- 
daw.” 

Opposite the grey stone and lichened 
sacred edifice, just across the road, is 
the plain, solidly-built Glebe Farm- 
house, set well back in a recess from the 
thoroughfare with a well in front (now 
closed in and surmounted with a pump), 
looking altogether very much like an 
old-fashioned wayside inn. In fact, it 
used to be an inn, ‘‘ The Bird in Hand,”’ 
but some twenty years ago the then 
vicar relinquished the licence after a 
man had fallen into the well on his way 
home, and, not being accustomed to 
cold water, or, indeed, water of any 
temperature, had suffered from the im- 
mersion. Evidences of its tavern days 
are still visible inside, though where the 
old sign-board went to I know not. The 
little back parlour, which was formerly 
the bar, still has affixed to the walls the 
ancient settles in which sat the local 
politicians and gossips. 

The present occupier of the Glebe 
Farm, Mr. Stevens, is Warden of the 
Church over the way, and runs the farm 
chiefly as a butter, egg, and poultry pro- 
ducing business, and is himself in per- 
fect keeping with the harmonies of the 
place. He told me that once he went as 
far as Truro whither he had been sum- 
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of the place crystallising around, and 


moned as a juryman during Assize, that 
being the extent of his wanderings from 
Land’s End, and when [ mentioned the 
metropolis he replied : ‘‘ London is not 
in my district.’’ 

Sitting in the deeply-mullioned win- 
dow of the front parlour, one looks 
across the road upon the church and in 
front of the retaining wall of the 
churchyard the attention is arrested by 
a small rectangular block of old granite 
stones with four steps at either end. Mr. 
Stevens explains that this is the ‘‘ Heap- 
ing Stone ’’ which a further query elicits 
is a variation of ‘‘ Helping Stone.’’ In 
fact, it is the old mounting stone—a 
remnant of those days before roads were 
and when people went to church on 
horseback, and used the structure for 
getting upon and off their horses, which 
during the time of service were stabled 
at the inn—always close by the church. 
In thought, one could imagine fair 
damsels and buxom dames being assisted 
to dismount or mount the pillion by 
attending squires, and the fine oppor- 
tunity afforded thereby for gallant atten- 
tions and glances. Our modern methods 
of travelling have destroyed much of 
the charming chivalry of the old days. 

But I see ‘‘ Old John,’’ the Sexton, 
across the way and go out to meet him. 
He is a character. His venerable 
physiognomy is a study. He is proud 
to tell you his portrait appears in the 
foreground of the picture of Sancreed 
Church, painted by Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes, R.A. Under his guidance I 
am introduced to the antiquities of the 
Church, and first he takes me to a new 
grave at the north side of the church- 
yard and says: ‘‘ Now, you stand on 
the grave of an old woman I buried 
there a week ago, aged 102.”’ Such 
instances of longevity are not rare in 
Sancreed parish, and I do not wonder 
thereat, for the spot is at a high eleva- 
tion and most healthy. John revels in 
ancient tombs, and the burial of aged 
parishioners. He next showed mea 
prostrate slate slab near the east win- 
dow, close to the footpath, leading 
through the churchyard. The tomb is 


of one Thomas Hosken, who, according 
to its inscription, was buried (it does 
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not say, curiously enough, when he 
died) ‘* the 16th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord 1742, aged 73 years.’’ The 
eighteenth century was the day of poetic 
effusion—at anyrate on tomb stones. 
This was no exception. It bears upon 
it in quaintly incised letters :— 


‘* This world is 

we’er tossed, 

By wind and storms till life it’s self 
is lost, 


like the Sea, in it 
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What’s in’t we use whilst hear we 
stay till death 

Calls for us home and takes from us 
our breath.”’ 


The word ‘‘death’’ was evidently 
omitted by the carver and added above 
the ‘‘till’’ in much smaller letters in 
order to get it in. The spelling of 
‘*hear ’’ too, is noticeable. But a still 
more ancient tomb stone, of slate also, 
was brought to our notice by the same 


SHOWING 
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authority. It stands opposite the fine, 
nine feet high, old Cross, and the only 
words now decipherable show that it, 
too, recorded the last resting-place of 
a ‘**‘ Hosken,’’ but in ‘‘ 1666.’’ 
Sancreed Church is of the late fif- 
teenth century architecture, and has 
been restored in excellent good taste by 
Mr. Ledding, so that nothing offends 
the eye or jars the imagination. All the 
old features have been preserved. The 
high pews have been cut down, but the 
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bench ends have been copied in solid 
oak from the old ones. The panels of 
the screen (2934 inches long by 6 inches 
wide), have been replaced in their right 
position across the chancel, and those 
which were missing have been replaced 
by others in keeping with their ancient 
brethren—all of carved oak. These 
old panels show signs of colouring, 
white, red and blue, as at Buryan and 
St. Levan, and are grotesque in charac- 
ter, I noticed one with two heads back 
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to back, another exhibited two women’s 
heads and busts, also back to back, in 
what would be called nowadays extreme 
decolleté apparel. A_ grotesque bird, 
like an owl, occupies another panel, and 
next it is a wild-looking goat standing 
on its hind legs. A very finely-cut head, 
Spanish in character, with hat, Jong 
pointed beard and rough is very remi- 
niscent of similar carvings on bench 
ends in other Cornish churches. 

A long twisted serpent body with the 
head of Satan is appalling in its direct- 
ness, and conveys what was believed to 
be a Satanic expression in those far off 
days. Then comesa dragon with a 
forked tail followed by a panel displaying 
two serpents entwined down its whole 
length. <A female head and bust follow, 
and then a grotesque animal of quite an 
indescribable species come before a 
remarkable panel. This is a triple 
man’s head, one front face and two in 
profile, which the Rev. W. S. Lach- 
Syzrma, in his ‘‘ Two Hundred and 
Twenty-Two Antiquities in or near Pen- 
zance ” briefly mentions as ‘‘ Symbol of 
the Blessed Trinity.’’ But I venture to 
doubt his explanation, for there is no- 
thing about these monstrous faces which 
can be called by any blessed epithet. I 
cannot fancy any religiously or devoutly 
disposed person symbolising the Diety 
in so grotesque a manner. Then there 
is a snake formed of a series of links 
and scales, holding in its mouth the neck 
of a bird like a swan. Next a goat hold- 
ing in its front crossed legs the stem of 
a thistle which extends down to the base 
of the panel. A clown, most grotesque, 
is depicted blowing into a long trumpet 
which extends to the foot of the panel 
with a snake twined around the instru- 
ment. The head of a Spaniard in hat 
and long beard, in this case the face in 
profile, fills another. 

Most of these screen-panels are filled 
with geometrical patterns or designs and 
with foliage or flowers, conventionally 
treated and including many bunches of 
grapes—in this latter respect showing 
a remarkable resemblance to the carv- 
ings at Buryan Church. No two panels 
in this wonderful wealth of carved 
panels are alike, so it may be imagined 
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how varied and interesting is the collec- 
tion. 

The font, placed near the south door, 
is of granite, the bowl (two feet three 
inches in diameter), having on each of 
the four corners outside a carved winged 
angel holding what looks like a coat of 
arms. When I photographed this 
church the Easter decorations were still 
in situ, which accounts for the flowers 
and foliage shown in the view. 

The seats are modern with elaborately- 
carved oak bench ends, and the ceiling 
over the chancel consists of square oak 
panels, also richly carved after ancient 
examples—no two quite alike. There 
are two aisles and a side chapel on the 
north. The two aisles are separated by 
four pillars of granite and five simple 
pointed arches. The entrance to the 
side chapel (used now as vestry), is two- 
arched. The little door on the south- 
east wall with seven winding steps once 
led to the rood loft. 

Above the south porch is a sundial of 
s'ate which John, the Sexton, informed 
me, used to be on the wall near the east 
window, but was moved in 1881—when 
the church was restored, to its present 
(and, very likely, original) position. The 
date has gone only ‘‘ 17—”’ being visible. 

A stoup in the porch on the east side, 
close to the door leading into the church, 
is of granite, and shows worn signs on 
the south edge where the fingers of the 
faithful, in the days of holy water, came 
mast in contact with it. A narrow 
granite seat on either inner side of the 
porch, an exposed ceiling of wooden 
beams carved, and a trefoil arched 
niche above the church door, now empty, 
but which formerly carried a figure of 
the Virgin, complete the features of that 
portion of the church. As a specimen 
of the late fifteenth century architecture 
Cornwall possesses no better example 
than this Sancreed Church. 

Sancreed is particularly rich in ancient 
and also prehistoric remains. It is 
therefore a place where you can blend 
thought with exercise, with knowledge, 
health. Of the five old Crosses I 


came across here, four are appurtenant 
to the church, and one is on the borders 
of the Nanjarden estate some distance 
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off. There are also remains of no less 
than three ancient chapels in the parish ; 
Chapel Uny, in the small village of 
Brahan, another in the small village of 
Bosence, and a third, about two hundred 
yards behind the Glebe Farm, on Chapel 
Downs. 

The last named is the most interesting 
and the most perfect. This ancient 
monument lies at the back of the Glebe 
Farm, and is reached by a footpath till 
the first stile is approached, and then a 
path at right angles up the hill is taken 
till a clump of trees is arrived at. A 
modern drinking trough for cattle, made 
by Mr. Stevens, obtains its water from 
the holy well within the clump of trees 
by means of a small galvanized iron pipe. 
The trees, amid which are the ruins, and 
the iron railings (to prevent people fall- 
ing into the ditches), were all put there 
by the late Vicar, The Rev. Rogers. 
The saint’s abode—he has not yet been 
named to my knowledge—is of the usual 
Cornish description—and just about the 
same rectangular shape and _ size 
(roughly ten feet by eight feet), as at 
St. Levan and elsewhere. The Well is 
close beside it, and the steps leading 
down to it are still extant. I looked 
into the water, about two feet deep, to 
see if there were any pins there, but, 
perhaps, owing to the fallen leaves, 
could not discern any. But on asking a 
damsel of the neighbourhood if she ever 
tried her fortune at Chapel Down Well, 
she shyly confessed that she had, and 
others too. 

This saint of Chapel Downs, whoever 
he was, had a discerning eye for a com- 
manding building site. The views from 
his abode embrace a vast extent of 
country. St. Michael’s Mount and 
Mount’s Bay are clearly visible. Only 
one piece of prone granite shows anv 
sign of carving, and this is a portion of 
the arch which probably formed the top 
of the east window. The trees now 
clothing this arcient chapelry, all planted 
by Mr. Rogers, are mainly laurel, pine 
and thorn. 

Bosence Chapel is situated on the side 
of a hill in the corner of a field near a 
solitary farm house at about one-and-a- 
half miles from the church. The ruins 
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are simply the very much dilapidated 
bare walls of a rectangular building the 
same size as Chapel Downs. I could 
see no signs of a well, but as most 
probably there was one formerly, it is 
now filled up and forgotten. 

Sancreed is rich in ancient crosses, 
possessing no less than five, which I 
saw. There may be others in the neigh- 
bourhood which I did not come across. 

Four of them are closely associated 
with the church. As you enter the 
churchyard, over the stepping-stone 
stile, at the gate at the west end, on the 
north side of the hedge, planted on the 
top is the head of a cross just two feet 
in diameter, with plain back. 

Another cross is situated at the north 
side of the east entrance to the church- 
yard. It is placed in the ground with 
its back to the churchyard wall, and is 
merely the head of a cross, 224 inches 
across, and with just a five inch shank 
remaining. 

In the churchyard itself are the two 
important crosses of Sancreed. That in 
the south-east angle made by the porch 
and chancel wall is of the usual Maltese 
description. It stands out of the 
ground six feet, three inches, the width 
of the boss or head being twenty-one 
inches. The back is plain, but the face 
looking towards the path shows a 
rough carving in relief of the crucifixion 
with the toes turned out. The cross is 
composed of a granite monolith. 

But the especially famous Sancreed 
Cross stands about ten yards from the 
porch in the centre of the churchyard, 
fronting closely on a footpath and look- 
ing towards the east window. This 
cross is a block of granite standing now 
nine feet out of the ground, and set in 
a block nine inches thick. Formerly 
two feet of the shank were buried so 
that its noble proportions were stunted. 
It is much weather worn and grey and 
yellow lichen-covered. It dates most 
probably from the eleventh century. On 
its east face is a representation of the 
crucifixion with the toes turned in, and 
below is a symbolic design about which 
much controversy has raged. A spear- 


head, some say a lily flower—the em- 
blem of the Virgin—on a thin shank or 
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stem (twenty-three inches long) rests on 
the top and centre of a shapely chalice 
or vase fourteen inches long. 

Mr. S. Baring-Gould in his ‘‘ Curious 
Myths’’ thus alludes to this rare emblem 
on crosses :— 

‘“* Sir Galahad, Sir Percival, and Sir 
Bors met in the forest and rode together 
to the castle of King Pelles. There 
they supped, and after supper they be- 
held a great light, and in the light were 
four angels bearing up an ancient man 
in bishop’s vestments, and they set him 
down before a table of silt¥er, on which 
appeared the Sangreal. And this aged 
prelate was Joseph of Arimathcea, ‘ the 
first bishop of Christendom.’ Then other 
angels appeared bearing candles, and a 
spear, from which fell drops of blood, 
and these drops were collected by an 
angel in a box. Then the angels set 
the candles upon the table, and the 
fourth set the holy spear even upright 
upon the vessel, as represented on an 
ancient churchyard cross, in rude sculp- 
ture at Sancreed, in Cornwall.’’ 

On the other hand many writers assert 
that the device arising out of the vase 
or chalice is a lily, the lily of the Virgin. 
But it seems to me that if it be true that 
the old legend of the Sangreal did exist, 
and the particular story of the angel 
inserting the holy spear upright upon 
the vessel was also extant, that what we 
see on this Sancreed Cross is a repre- 
sentation of that traditional incident. 

There is still, however, a third simil- 
tud: which seems to have occurred to 
nob-dy up to now. The vessel or 
chalice is roughly heart-shaped—that is 
the main body of it, and the head of the 
spear is distinctly divided and has cross 
pieces which, being recurved, doubtless 
gave rise to the lily theory of origin. 
Now there was an ancient Egyptian 
Cross of the Latin variety rising out of 
a heart, like the medieval emblem of 
‘*Cor in Cruce, Crux in Corde,’’ and 
this was irresistibly brought into my 
mind when looking at this Sancreed 
Cross. The emblem I am alluding to 
is that of ‘‘ goodness,”’ * and is figured 
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in Mr. Baring-Gould’s work already re- 
ferred to. 

There are then three theories to 
account for this curious design on the 
Sancreed Cross. One that it is a 
variety of the very old myth of a cross 
in a_ heart’ representing goodness 
adopted and adapted in Christian times, 
and to suit those times ; that it is simply 
the lily emblem of the Virgin standing 
in a vase of water ; that it represents the 
spear of Longinus and the Holy Chalice. 

My own opinion is that both of the 
latter may not improbably be derived 
from the former. Many of our so- 
called Christian emblems and signs are 
merely adaptations of far older emblems 
and signs. The cross, for instance, as 
an emblem, and a sacred emblem, too, 
dates at least to 1,000 years B.c., which 
is a most interesting and significant 
fact. 

The fifth cross of Sancreed, under the 
directions of Mr. Stevens, I found on 
the top of the hedge at the juncture of 
two fields close to the rvad on the Nan- 
jarden estate. It is a cross of the usual 
ancient Celtic type, and is probably very 
old, with a cross on either face so that it 
must have originally been placed some- 
where at right angles to a thorough- 
fare in order that wayfarers might see 
the sacred emblem from either side of 
approach. Its diameter is twenty-two 
inches, and only a small bit of shank is 
visible on the top of the hedge. 

Some of these Cornish Crosses in 
which this Land’s End district is so 
remarkably rich, belong, no doubt, toa 
very early period, having been erected 
about the time of Athelstan’s campaign 
in Cornwall, about A.D. 930. Many 
more must have been erected at a later 
date. After the Reformation stone 
crosses ceased to be generally erected, 
and many of those that were then stand- 
ing were destroyed by the Puritans. 

Some were erected to mark scenes of 
tragic events; some were planted where 
four roads met; some may have served 
as boundary stones to the estates of 
religious houses. Mr. Erredge, in his 





* Munter, Religion d. Babylonier, Taf. i. 
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History of Brighthelmston, remarks that 
‘‘In primitive times, the south side of 
every churchyard contained a column 
placed on a pedestal, having on its sum- 
mit a cross; and the nearer to this a 
corpse was interred, so much the sooner, 
it was believed, would the soul be 
relieved from purgatory. Hence, the 
reason why the south side of a church- 
yard most frequently contains the great- 
est number of interments, individuals 
having a solemn dread of being buried 
in the north, where there was no cross.”’ 
(p. 116.) 

Quite close to this ancient cross 100 
yards away, on the other side of the 
road, and now acting as the left gate 
post of a swing gate, is a wide piece of 
tall granite (two feet wide) with a four 
inch hole right through the stone near 
the top, in the centre of a depression or 
roughly hewn basin, evidently artificial. 
The hole is not big enough to pass a 
child through so the monolith cannot be 
classed among the famous “‘ holed- 
stones ’’’ of Cornwall. I have never 
seen it noticed in any book. Mr. 
Stevens could give me no history con- 
cerning it as it had been in its present 
position on the Glebe Farm since he had 
been tenant, and I can offer no plausible 
theory as to what purpose it was 
intended to serve cr whence it came. As 
I took a photograph of this curiosity 
perhaps its delineation accompanied by 
this description may lead to some ex- 
planation being forthcoming. 

Accompanied by the stalwart Cornish- 
man, Rev. J. Stona, Vicar of Sancreed, 
I visited that remarkable loftily situated 
hilltop and ancient fortified Camp Caer 
Bran (Brennan’s Castle) locally known 
as Caer Gear. This is the best pre- 
served earthen mound and ditch encamp- 
ment I have seen in Cornwall. The 
sides of the ramparts are still of con- 
siderable height, and as sharp nearly as 
they must have been originally. There 
are two circles of earth and stone wall 
intrenchment and two deep ditches. 
The view from this solitary hill summit 
cf coarse grass, bracken and bramble is 
superb. The sea is visible from Mount’s 
Bay right round Land’s End on all sides 
except on the Sancreed, and the ruins 
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of Ding Dong Mine, some four miles 
away (690 feet), stand up to the north 
like some ancient church clearly sil- 
houetted on the top of a ridge of hills 
against the sky line. To see this view 
alone, is worth visiting Sancreed. It 
is quite a short walk from the church, 
half a mile left of the road. From the 
top of Caer Brin a Roman road runs 
north called, locally, ‘‘ grassy lane.’’ 

Another interesting walk from San- 
creed is to Trigonebris (pronounced 
Trigdnébris), to see the Giant’s Stone 
and the fine stone circle of Maidens 
known as Boscawen Un, by some sup- 
posed to be the Gorsedd of Danmonium 
of ancient Welsh triads. This walk is 
due south of Sancreed Church. 

Passing by the one of two houses 
forming the village of Trigonebris I 
noticed, cemented into a wall outside a 
farmhouse, two circular granite stones. 
One had a groove cut round the margin 
with a lip on the circle, and the other 
had two depressions cut in it for a clamp 
or attachment. These singular looking 


objects are evidently the remains of a 
very old cider mill—singular, I say, for 


now, all the apple orchards in_ the 
neighbourhood have disappeared. 

The Giant’s Stone is a huge granite, 
natural rock outcrop on which are those 
basin-like depressions, so common in 
granite, and which the country people 
have fancifully imagined are due to de- 
mon agency. They certainly, on this 
block of stone, bear the resemblance to 
a huge boot-print heel and sole—on the 
rock. Standing on the top just below, 
about 200 yards in the furze-covered 
common, and surrounded by a wall one 
gets a capital bird’s-eye view of the most 
perfect stone circle I have seen in Corn- 
wall. At a first glance it looks like a 
walled-in = churchyard. Away down 
south the elegant tower of Buryan 
Church breaks the sky line, and beyond 
to the east the rounded gap in the land 
shows where lies Lamorna Cove, with 
the sea beyond. 

Boscawen-Un, as this circle of mono- 
liths is called, is composed of nineteen 
standing stones, and is of slightly oval 
form, the longer diameter being eighty 
feet, and the shorter seventy-one feet six 

















inches. One of the stones is a block 
of quartz four feet high, and the others 
are of granite varying from two feet nine 
inches to four feet seven inches in 
height. On the west side there is a 
gap which may have been the entrance 
to the circle, but some think it probable 
that a stone has been removed. Within 
the area, nine feet to the south-west 
from the centre, is a tall monolith, eight 
feet out of the ground, which has a 
marked inclination to the north-east, 
being three feet three inches out of the 
perpendicular. In 1594 Camden de- 
scribed this ancient monument as con- 
sisting of nineteen stones, twelve feet 
from each other, with one much larger 
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But close behind I followed him, 
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than the rest in the centre. He does 
not say that the centre monolith was in- 
clined, so it is possible that it was then 
upright, and has s'nce been disturbed 
possibly by treasure-seekers, Forty-five 
years ago a hedge ran across and bi- 
sected the circle, but of this I saw no 
traces, | am glad to say. 

The word Sancreed may puzzle some 
readers. The name implies some eccle- 
siastical import, and means simply the 
holy creed, or holy belief. An equivalent 
would probably be St. Faith. Obviously 
the name of this parish is comparatively 
(when viewing the prehistoric remains 
around) modern, subsequent to the intro- 
duction of Christianity. 
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SAW one sitting by the way, 
I Who seemed to me sore spent, 
Yet ere I reached him he arose 
And on his road he went. 


All in the twilight grey. 
He strode along at fev’rish pace 


And thus I heard him say: 


‘* Oh, he I serve is mighty and 
He nets the souls of men! 


' 


There is no power on heaven or earth 


Shall set them free again. 


‘* Full oft has mine sunk back aghast 
At the depths he sends me to. 


But his iron chains have bound me fast 


And I his hests must do. 


‘*O, he I serve is pitiless. 
He breaks the souls of men! 


There is no power in heaven or earth 


Shall bind them up again. 


‘* No power but a miracle.”’ 
He bowed his head and wept. 


‘I once believed in miracles.”’ 


Then on once more he stept. 











































HUSH MONEY !* 


By HORACE WYNDHAM. 


Characters: 
STELLA MortTiIMER - Wife of Richard 
Mortimer. 
James BENNETT - Her former hus- 
band. 
RICHARD MORTIMER 
Wituiam BLAKE - - A burglar. 
SCENE: Drawinc-room 1n RICHARD 
MORTIMER’S COUNTRY HOUSE NEAR 
LONDON. 
TIME: II p.m. 
THE ROOM IS RICHLY FURNISHED, 
VALUABLE ORNAMENTS AND _ KNICK- 


KNACKS LYING ABOUT ON SMALL TABLES. 
FRENCH WINDOWS, WITH HALF-DRAWN 
CURTAINS, OPENING FROM GARDEN R. 
A LARGE SCREEN AT BACK NEAR WIN- 


pow. Door C. LIGHTED CANDLES ON 
MANTEL-PIECE. A LARGE WRITING- 
TABLE C. 

RICHARD MoOrRTIMER, WITH A FUR 


COAT ON HIS ARM, IS STANDING WITH 
HIS BACK TO THE FIRE-PLACE, READING 
A NEWSPAPER. HE IS A PROSPEROUS, 
CHEERFUL, AND CONTENTED-LOOKING 
MAN. SEATED AT THE WRITING-TABLE 
1s STELLA Mortimer. - SHE Is_IN 
EVENING DRESS. HER FACE IS VERY 
PALE, AND SHE SHOWS SIGNS OF GREAT 
MENTAL AGITATION, WHICH SHE MAKES 
AN EFFORT TO CONCEAL. 


Mortimer (putting down his paper and 
glancing at the clock): Well, Stella, 
it’s nearly eleven. I must be off now, 


dear. (Takes up his fur coat.) Still, 

I’d much rather stop at home. 
STELLA : When will you be back? 
Mortimer (glancing round the room 


with a smile of content): I don’t quite 
know, but as soon as I can, you may 
be sure. I’m much too happy and 
comfortable here, with my home and 
my wife and my child, to keep away 
from them a moment longer than may 
be necessary. You know that, don’t 
you? 


STELLA (in a dull, listless voice): Yes, 
Richard. 

Mortimer (struck by her tone): I don’t 
half like going out this evening. 

STELLA (quickly): Why not? 

Mortimer: Well, you don’t seem quite 
yourself, Stella. Is anything troub- 
ling you? 

STELLA: Oh, I’m all right. 

Mortimer : You’re sure there’s nothing 
the matter with you? 

STELLA: What should there be? 

Mortimer : Nothing, so far as I know. 
If you’d like me to stop, though, 
you’ve only to say so. 

STELLA (crossing to his side): I won’t 
keep you, dear. You’ve got an 
appointment, haven’t you? 

Mortimer: Yes. I’m going to call on 
the Mayor. It’s about this bye- 
election, you know. They’ve asked 
me to stand for the Borough. It’s a 
great compliment, especially as we’ve 
only been living here such a short 
time. If I get in I shall owe it to 
you—the best wife in the world ! 

STELLA: Of course, you’ll succeed. 

Mortimer: Well, I think I’ve a pretty 
good chance. You see, we’re well 
known and respected in the neigh- 
bourhood. It’s not as though we 
were like some people. We've no 
family skeleton—or any ugly story— 
for the other side to get hold of. No- 
body can say a word against either of 
us. 

STELLA (anxiously): But suppose some- 
thing were to be discovered. 

Mortimer (laughing): My dear, don’t 
be so absurd. There’s nothing to dis- 
cover, is there? 

STELLA: No, of course not. 

Mortimer: That’s right, then. Now 
help me on with my coat. (Stella helps 
him to put on coat.) It’s just possible 
the Mayor may be engaged. In that 
case I'll be back again in a quarter 
of an hour, or so. However, don’t 


* For acting rights, which are reserved by the Author, application to be made to The 
Authors and Playwrights Agency, Limited, 110 and 111, Strand, London, W.C. 
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sit up for me. I’ve got my latch-key. 
(Tenderly): You ought to go to bed, 
dear. You look tired. 
STELLA : I think I'll wait a little. 
MortTIMER: Just as you like. 
not nervous, are you? 
STELLA (with a start): Why should I be 
nervous. 
Mortimer : Well, at being left alone in 


You're 


the house, with nobody but the 
servants. And they’re all in bed by 
this time. 


STELLA : I shall be all right. 

Mortimer (at door): I was talking to 
the police-inspector this afternoon, 
and he tells me that one or two sus- 
picious characters have been seen 
hanging about the village lately. I 
suppose you haven’t come across any- 
thing of them? 

STELLA (quickly): No. 

Mortimer : Glad to hear it. Well, now 
I must really be going, or else I'll 
miss my appointment. Give me a 


kiss, dear. 

STELLA (embracing him): Good-night, 
Richard. 

Mortimer: Take care of yourself, 
Stella, till I get back. I shall be 


thinking of you, all the time. 
[Exit L. 
Stetta: And I shall be thinking of you. 


[As MorTIMER LEAVES THE ROOM, 
STELLA CROSSES HURRIEDLY TO 
WRITING-TABLE AND SITS DOWN 
WITH HER BACK TO THE WINDOW. 
SHE SIGHS WEARILY, LEANING HER 
HEAD ON HER ARM. THEN, AFTER 
A MOMENT’S PAUSE, SHE UNLOCKS 
DRAWER IN TABLE AND TAKES OUT 
A NEWSPAPER CUTTING AND LETTER. 
WHILE SHE IS LOOKING AT THEM 
THE CLOCK ON THE MANTEL-PIECE 
STRIKES THE HOUR. SHE TURNS 
WITH A START. } 


(Rising from her chair and pacing 
restlessly up and down the room): 
Eleven o’clock. James may be here 
at any moment now! Oh, why did I 
ever consent to see him! To think 
that after all these years James 
Bennett should come back to make 
my life a hell on earth once more! 
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Did I not suffer enough from him in 
the past? The thought stifles me. 
(Crossing to French window and 
opening it, looks out into the garden 
for a moment. Then half closes the 
window, and coming back C. stands 
undecidedly beside table.) Well, I 
must go downstairs and open the 
door, I suppose. It would never do 
to let the servants see him. 
[Exit L. 
[As STELLA LEAVES THE ROOM, THE 
FRENCH WINDOW IS PUSHED OPEN 
WITH GREAT CAUTION AND BLAKE 
STEPS SOFTLY INTO THE ROOM, 
CLOSING THE WINDOW BEHIND HIM. 
HE WEARS A CRAPE MASK AND 
CARRIES A  BURGLAR’S LANTERN 
AND A SMALL BAG. HE PUTS DOWN 
THE LANTERN AND BAG, AND 
TAKING A REVOLVER FROM HIS 
POCKET, ADVANCES A FEW STEPS. 
THEN HE PAUSES, AND STARES 
ABOUT HIM WITH EVIDENT SATIS- 
FACTION. | 
BiakE (rubbing his hands briskly): 
H’m, cosy little crib this, I must say. 
Nice, thoughtful people living here, 
too. No dog in the garden, and the 
window left open, just as though they 
were expecting me to call! That’s 
what I like to see. It shows a trust- 
ing and friendly disposition. What 
with all these shuttered windows and 
burglar alarms in country houses 
nowadays—not to mention bull dogs 
on the premises—a gentleman of my 
profession doesn’t stand half a chance. 
Well, now for business. No finger 
print impressions for me! One can’t 
be too careful. (Takes a pair of kid 
gloves from his pocket and puts them 
on carefully. One of them splits.) 
Confound it! There’s half a dollar 
gone at the start! That’s the worst 
of these cheap goods. And I told the 
young lady at the shop where I 
bought ’em that they were wanted for 
evening wear. I shall have to send 
*em back to-morrow. (Prowls about 
room on tiptoe, and tries drawers in 
table with a bunch of skeleton keys. 
Puts a few silver articles into bag. 
Examines pair of candlesticks atten. 
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tively.) H’m, 
probably. 1 wonder if these are 
silver, or only electro plate! The way 
they get up imitations nowadays is 
simply sickening! It doesn’t encour- 
age a hard-working burglar. Many a 
night’s graft have I thrown away, 
and risked being copped for a jewel 
case full of sham diamonds. It’s 
enough to make a chap retire. 
(Examines candlesticks again.) How- 
ever, these seem all right. Anyway, 
I’ll chance it. (Places them in bag. 
As he does so, hears footsteps ap- 
proaching and glances up in alarm.) 
H’st! What’s that? Somebody 
coming. 

[SLips ON MASK, 
REVOLVER FROM POCKET GOES TO 
DOOR AND LISTENS INTENTLY. 
THEN PLACES REVOLVER ON TABLE 
UNDERNEATH SOME PAPERS AND 
PICKS UP BAG. AS THE DOOR 
HANDLE IS TURNED, HE HURRIES 
ACROSS ROOM AND CONCEALS HIM- 
SELF BEHIND SCREEN. ‘THE NEXT 
MOMENT STELLA ENTERS, AND 
PACES RESTLESSLY UP AND DOWN 
THE ROOM, LOOKING MORE AGI- 
TATED THAN EVER. | 


AND TAKING 


STELLA: James said he would be here 
sharp by eleven o’clock. It’s after 
that now. I ought not to have agreed 

him. ‘The risk is too great. 

My husband may be too late for his 


to see 


appointment after all. In that case 
he will come back first. Supposing 


they were to mect! 

[SHE SINKS INTO A CHAIR WITH HER 
BACK TO THE WINDOW, AND BURIES 
HER FACE IN HER HANDS. AS SHE 
DOES SO THE WINDOW IS PUSHED 
OPEN SOFTLY AND JAMES BENNETT 
STEPS NOISELESSLY INTO THE 
ROOM. HE IS A HANDSOME MAN 
OF ABOUT THIRTY, BUT HAS AN 
UNPLEASANT, SCOWLING EXPRES- 
SiON. HE LOOKS ROUND WITH A 
SNEER, AND THEN WALKS QUIETLY 

uP TO STELLA’S CHAIR. | 
BENNETT (in a tone of bravado): Well, 
my dear Stella, here we are again, 
you see. It’s some time since we last 
met. It’s only by accident, too—just 
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wedding presents, 


because I happened to meet you in the 
village this afternoon—that I’ve come 
across you once more. 


STELLA (turning round with a start of 
surprise): James! You here! 
Bennet? (folding his arms): Certainly. 
And why not? A gentleman always 
keeps his appointment with a lady— 
especially when that lady happens to 
be his wife. You expected me, didn’t 
you? I sent you a letter to say I was 
coming. 
STELLA : 
room? 
Bennett: ‘Through the window. I 
thought you'd left it open on purpose 


How did you get into the 


for me. If not, it was very careless 
of you. 

STELLA: Why? 

Bennett: Because a burglar might 


have got in. 

STELLA: I wish one had. 
a burglar than you. 

Bennett: Now, then, none of your 
pretty speeches. I’ve no time for 
them. Let’s get to business. 

STELLA: I’ve been waiting in the hall. 
I thought you’d come to the front 
door. 

Bennett : And risk letting the butler see 
me! Yes, I don’t think ! 

STELLA (quickly): Nobody would have 
seen you. ‘The servants have all gone 
to bed. 

Bennett: So much the better. You 
and I will be able to have a nice com- 
fortable little chat just by our two 
selves and without fear of interrup- 
tion. It will be like old times. 

STELLA (repressing a shudder): Don’t. 


I’d rather see 


Bennett (looking at her curiously): 
Don’t what? 
STELLA: Don’t talk of old times. I 


want to forget them. 

Bennett : That’s scarcely a polite thing 
to say to your loving husband, more 
particularly when he has come all the 
way from Australia to see you. 
(Glancing critically round room.) 
You seem fairly comfortable here, I 
must say. When you were Mrs. 


James Bennett things were a bit differ- 
ent, from what I remember of ’em. 
No country houses and fine dresses 











then. A couple of rooms in a back 
street was more the style. Well, I’m 
glad to see the change. (Picks up 
photograph and then puts it down 
with a gesture of contempt.) And so 
this is Number Two, is it—my suc- 


cessor? I’ve been reading all about 
him in the papers. Thinks himself 
somebody, doesn’t he? Going to 


stand for Parliament, I hear. 

STELLA: That is my husband. 

BENNETT (with a sneer) : I rather fancied 
I occupied that position. 

STELLA: You coward, to taunt me! 

BENNETT (getting angry): Come, Stella, 
none of that. I’m here to talk busi- 
ness. There’s not too much time. 
Now you know what I want. My 
letter will have told you. 

STELLA (taking up letter): Yes. Here is 
is your letter. It is just what such a 
man as you would have written to a 
defenceless woman. In it you 
that unless I pay you £500 to-night 
you will go to my husband—to 
Richard Mortimer, the man who loves 
me, the man whom I 
father of my child—and tell him that 
when he married me, you, my first 
husband, were still alive. 

BENNETT: Precisely. You’ve brought it 
on yourself. You oughtn’t to have 
been in such a hurry to marry Dick 
Mortimer. 

STELLA : How could I know what I was 
doing? I was lonely, and poor, and 
in trouble. Richard loved me with an 
honest man’s love. He wanted to 
make me his wife. I believed myself 
free. It was impossible to think 
otherwise. Consider the situation. 
You had deserted me five years 
earlier, and all that time I heard no 
word of you. I thought you were 
dead. (Takes up newspaper cutting.) 
In fact, I read in this paper that you 
had been convicted and sentenced to 
death in Australia for killing a police- 
man. That was seven years ago now. 


Say 


love, and the 


Bennett (lightly): Oh, well. ‘‘ There’s 
many a slip ’twix the cup and the 
lip,’’ you know. As it happens the 


sentence was altered to one of penal 
servitude. 


Well, six months ago, I 
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managed to make my escape. I got 
back to this country last week, and 
discovered that you had suited your- 
self with a fresh husband. (Changes 
his tone suddenly.) And now just 
hand over the money. Come on, look 
sharp ! 

STELLA (pausing irresolutely) : It’s hush- 
money! Blackmail, in fact. Suppose 
I refuse? 

Bennett: Then in that case it will be 
my painful duty to write to the highly 
respectable Mr. Richard Mortimer, 
and tell him that you are my wife, and 
not his. Where will you be then? 
Rather an awkward position, eh? 

STELLA: If you do that, he will tell the 
police of your escape from prison. 

Bennett (shrugging his shoulders): 
He’s quite welcome to—if he thinks 
it worth his while. By the time he 
gets my letter, however, and the copy 
of our marriage certificate, I shall be 
safely out of the country. Come, 
Stella, be sensible. (Warningly) You 
seem to forget, you’ve more to lose 
than I have. 

STELLA (quickly): What do you mean? 

Bennett : Why, that even if I don’t get 
the money I want, your position will 
be — well — a little uncomfortable. 
Richard Mortimer cannot continue to 
live with you as your husband any 
longer. And then, I understand that 
there’s a child. Well, that child will 
have no name. That is a fact you 
seem to have overlooked. 

STELLA: You coward, to strike at me 
through my innocent child ! 

Bennett (blandly) : It rests entirely with 
you what happens. If you like to be 
sensible and give me the money I 
want, I'll clear out of the country to- 
night. Then you and Mortimer and 
the brat can go on as before, and 
nobody will be any the wiser. Now, 
what do you say? 

STELLA (hesitating a moment): If I do 
this, how shall I know you won’t 
continue to persecute me, and go on 
levying blackmail? 

BENNETT (impatiently): Use your com- 
mon sense. I’ve no fancy for being 
clapped into prison again. Hand me 
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over the money, and I’ll clear out of 
the country fast enough. On my 
word of honour, I will. 

STELLA (scornfully): Your ‘‘ word of 
honour,’’ indeed! A_ blackmailer’s 
word of honour ! 

BENNETT (in a threatening tone) : Come, 
none of that! You won’t do yourself 
any good by calling me names. 
You’d better accept my terms. I’m 
letting you off cheap. Five hundred 
pounds isn’t a penny too much to pay. 

STELLA: Five million pounds wouldn’t 
be too much to pay for getting rid of 
such a cur as you. 

BENNETT : Calling me names won't help 
matters. Besides, if you talk like 
that I shall put up my price. 

STELLA (opening drawer in table and 
taking out packet of bank notes): 
There’s no help for it. Anything to 
get-rid of you. I’m in your power. 
Here you are. 

BENNETT (taking the money): That’s 
right. You must excuse my not 
giving you a_ signed _ receipt. 
(Examines notes and then pockets 
them.) 

STELLA (pointing to door): Now go! 

BENNETT (crosses to door, locks it, and 
places key in his pocket. Then he 
sits C. and lights a_ cigarette): 
Where’s the hurry? I’m very com- 
fortable here. 

STELLA (in agitation): Are you mad? 
Think of the danger! My husband— 

BENNETT (interrupting): You .seem to 
forget that I’m your husband. How 
much oftener do you want to be re- 
minded of that? 

STELLA (biting her lip): Richard may 
return at any moment. 

BENNETT (pointing to window): Well, 
if he does, I can slip out the way I 
slipped in. Handy things, those 
French windows. Every house ought 
to be supplied with them. 

STELLA: You’ve got the money. Why 
don’t you leave me? Suppose the 
servants were to come in? 

Bennett: You told me they’d all gone 
to bed. 

STeLtaA: Yes, but one of them might 
hear us and come downstairs. 
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BENNETT: Well, I'll chance that. 


Any- 
way, I’m not going yet. So don’t 
you imagine it. The fact is, I’ve just 
thought of something. 

STELLA: What? 

BENNETT (taking notes from his pocket) : 
It’s this. I daresay I shall have a little 
trouble in cashing these notes. It 
won’t be safe to try and pass them 
until I get abroad. 

STELLA: I can’t help that. 

BENNETT : Oh yes, you can. 

STELLA: How? 

BENNETT: By letting me have a little 
ready money to go on with. I don’t 
want much. Ten pounds in gold 
would do. What do you say? 

STELLA (shaking her head): No, you’ve 
got every penny I possess in the 
world. If you’ll only go now I'll try 
and send you some more to-morrow. 
I’ll get it from my husband. 

BenneETT (folding his arms and sitting 
down): To-morrow will be too late. 
Besides, it’s not likely I’d give you 
the chance of putting your precious 
husband—as you call him—on my 
track. What do you take me for? 

STELLA (desperately): I tell you I 
haven’t another shilling. 

BENNETT (glancing round the room): 
Well, I must have a few pounds, or 
at any rate something that I can turn 
into cash. We'll call it a_ little 
memento of my visit. Now, then, 
what can you spare me for a keep- 
sake? (His eye falls on a ring which 
Stella is wearing.) Ah, that ring will 
do nicely. Hand it over. I ought to 
be able to raise a fiver on it. 

STELLA (fiercely): No, that is my en- 
gagement ring. You shan’t have it. 

Bennett (laughs brutally): Your en- 
gagement ring, indeed! Well, I don’t 
consider my wife ought to wear 
another man’s engagement ring. I 
wonder you’re not ashamed to do so. 
Just hand it over at once. (Threaten- 


ingly) It will be the worse for you, if 
you don’t. 
STELLA (taking off ring and throwing it 
on table) : Here you are. 
[BENNETT EXAMINES RING AND THEN 
POCKETS IT. | 
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Bennett: Thanks. I suppose it’s real. 
And now, while I’m about it, I'll 
trouble you for that bracelet as well. 

STELLA (hesitates a moment, and then 
unclasps bracelet with a gesture of 
disdain) : Very well, James Bennett, 1 
warn you, though, that by taking this 
from me you are only running your- 
self into extra danger. 

BENNETT : How? 

STetLta: Because Richard will miss it. 
When I say I’ve lost it he will inform 
the police. A hue and cry will then 
be raised. 

Bennett: Pooh! That doesn’t frighten 
me. You can tell him it was stolen 
from you by a burglar. (Laughs.) 
And now I don’t think I can stop for 
any more pretty speeches. 

[Moves TowaRDS WinpOw. AS HE 
DOES SO, HIS ATTENTION IS 
ATTRACTED BY A MINIATURE, SET IN 
DIAMONDS, WHICH IS STANDING 
ON THE MANTEL-PIECE. HE PICKS 
IT UP AND LOOKS AT IT ATTEN- 
TIVELY. STELLA WATCHES HIM 
NERVOUSLY. ] 


STELLA (in agitation): Why don’t you 


go? Every moment’s delay is 
dangerous. 

BENNETT: There’s no hurry. (Holds 
out miniature towards her.) What's 


this? 

STELLA (taking miniature from him): 
It’s a portrait. 

BENNETT: I can see that much. 
is it of? 

STetta : My child. 

BENNETT (with a sneer): Your child, 
indeed ! You mean Mortimer’s child. 
Well, hand the portrait over. I want 
it. 

STELLA: What for? 

BENNETT: That’s my business. If you 
want to know, though, it’s because 
those diamonds round the frame 
ought to be worth something. (As 
Stella puts her hands behind her back) 
Now, then, come along, let me have 
it at once. 

STELLA (firmly): You shan’t have it. 

BENNETT (staring at her in astonish- 
ment): Eh? Shan’t have it? 

Srecta: Certainly not. That is my 


Who 


N 


child’s portrait. It was given me by 
my husband. 

BENNETT (sneering): Your husband, in- 
deed! I thought I occupied that 
position. 

STELLA: You have forfeited it. 

BENNETT (growing angry): Well, look 
here, Stella, I’m not going to argue. 
Just give me that miniature without 
any more nonsense. It will be the 
worse for you if you don’t. 

STELLA (moving behind writing-table) : 
You coward ! 

Bennett (following her): You either 
give me that miniature, or else I’ll 
take it from you by force. 

STELLA : If you attempt to do so, as sure 
as God is above me, I'll ring the bell 
and summon the servants ! 

BENNETT (coolly): Oh, no, you won’t. 

STELLA: Why not. 

Bennett: Because, my dear, if you do 
that, you’ll have to explain me. And 
that will take a bit of doing, I think. 
Anyway, you’ll scarcely like to tell 
Mr. Richard Mortimer, when he 
comes home, that your lawful husband 
has called on you by appointment 
during his absence, and at this time 


of night. I know all about Mr. 
Richard Mortimer. The papers are 
full of him. He’s a bit of a swell, I 


understand. Wants to get elected for 
the Borough, and all that sort of 
thing. Well, if you split on me, he’ll 
have to give up these high and mighty 
ideas. That won’t make him particu- 
larly grateful to you, will it? You 
pretend to love him, and yet you’re 
doing your best to ruin him. Come, 
be sensible. Now, then, once more, 
will you give me that miniature? 

STELLA (stepping back a pace): No. I 
don’t care if Dick finds out, or not. 
He loves me, and will understand. 
That is our child’s portrait. I would 
rather die than let your crime-stained 
hands even touch it! 

BENNETT (springs forward and seizes her 
arm) : Then, I shall have to take it by 
force. 

[A STRUGGLE ENSUES. STELLA GETS 
BEHIND TABLE BUT BENNETT FOL- 
LOWS HER. AS THEY STRUGGLE 
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STELLA’S HAND 
SOME PAPERS ON 
UNCOVERS THE 
BLAKE HAS LEFT 
THERE. SHE PICKS IT UP, AND 
POINTS IT AT BENNETT. HE STEPS 
BACK A PACE, AND THEN TRIES TO 
WREST IT FROM HER. | 

STELLA (firmly): Move a step, and I 
fire. 

BENNETY (in alarm): Put it down. I 
didn’t mean anything. Can’t you 
take a joke? 

STELLA: Not your sort. 


TOGETHER, 
BRUSHES ASIDE 
THE TABLE AND 
REVOLVER THAT 


| BENNETT SNATCHES UP RULER, AND 
MAKES A MOVEMENT AS THOUGH TO 


STRIKE HER. STELLA GETS FUR- 
THER BEHIND TABLE. BENNETT 
FOLLOWS HER, AND THEY STRUG- 
GLE TOGETHER FOR A MOMENT. 
SUDDENLY, THE TABLE IS OVER- 
TURNED AND BENNETT SLIPS 
AGAINST CHAIR. AS HE DOES so, 
THE REVOLVER GOES OFF. BEN- 


NETT GIVES A CRY, AND THEN FALLS 
TO THE GROUND, DEAD. | 
STELLA (wildly): My God! I have killed 
him ! 
[As SHE STARES AT THE BODY IN 
DISMAY, THE SCREEN BESIDE WIN- 
DOW IS PUSHED BACK, AND BLAKE 
COMES SLOWLY FORWARD INTO THE 
ROOM. HE LOOKS AT STELLA 
ADMIRINGLY. | 
Brake: You’re a rare plucked ‘un, I 
must say! It was much as I could do 
to prevent myself coming to give you 
a hand more than once during the last 
five minutes. If that fellow had got 
the best of you, I’d have done so, too, 
and chance it! 
STELLA (staring at him in 
ment): Who are you? 
BuiakE (taking off his mask and bow- 
ing): Mr. William Blake, at your 
service, mum. Sorry I haven’t a 
visiting card, but I don’t carry ’em 
about with me. 
STELLA : I don’t understand. 
you doing here? 
Biake: Well, lady, I was just paying 
a little professional visit. I happened 


astonish- 


What are 


to be passing, so I thought I’d look 
in. And high time, too, from what I 
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can see of it. (Points meaningly to 


Bennett.) 





Stetta: A professional visit? What 
do you mean? Are—are—you a 
burglar? 


BLakE: Well, some people might call 
me one. It depends how you look at 
it. Anyway, even if I am a burglar, 
I’m not a dirty blackmailer, like this 
chap. (Points contemptuously to 
body.) Now, what’s to be done about 
this fellow ? 

STELLA (wildly): I’ve killed him! 

BLAKE: Yes, but it was in self-defence. 
Remember, I saw it all. 

STELLA (wringing her hands) : Oh, what 
shall I do? What shall 1 do? ”’ 

BLAKE _ (reassuringly) : Don’t be 
frightened. There’s no occasion for 
it. Bill Blake will stand by you. 
Look here, you’re expecting your 
husband, Mr. Mortimer, aren’t you? 

STELLA: Yes: He may return at any 
moment. 

BiakeE: Well, when he comes, tell him 
that this fellow was a burglar, and 
attacked you. That’s true enough, 
any way, for I saw him. Say you 
struggled together, and his revolver 
went off and killed him. Look here, 
I’ll leave my lantern and mask beside 
him, and then get out of the way. 
First of all, though, I'll just put one 


or two things in his pocket. It will 
make the thing look more real. 
Savvy? 


[KNEELS BESIDE BENNETT’S BODY, 
AND PUTS A FEW ORNAMENTS, ETC., 
IN HIS POCKETS. | 

STELLA (handing him packet of bank- 
notes): Take these. You’ve earned 

them, and all my gratitude as well ! 
Bake (taking bank-notes) : Thank you, 
lady. Good-bye. I mustn’t wait. 
Somebody might hear us. Now keep 
your wits about you. Destroy that 
letter and newspaper cutting. They 
mustn’t be found. Then, as soon as 
I’m safely out of the way, ring the 
bell and give the alarm. Here’s the 
key of the door. Go and unlock it. 
When the servants come, tell them 
that this fellow broke into the house 
and tried to rob you. They’ll find the 














jewels in his pocket, and will naturally 
think he’s a burglar. (Pauses.) Now, 
is there anything else before I go? 

STELLA : I don’t think so. 

BiakE : Don’t forget to burn the letter. 

STELLA: Oh, yes. 

[SHE LIGHTS A CANDLE AND BURNS 
LETTER AND NEWSPAPER CUTTING 
IN THE FLAME. THEN CROSSES TO 
DOOR, AND UNLOCKS IT. AS SHE 
DOES SO, THE SOUND OF FOOT- 
STEPS IS HEARD IN PASSAGE OUT- 


SIDE. | 
STELLA (with a cry of alarm): What’s 
that? There’s somebody coming! 


Oh, what shall I do. 
BLAKE (warningly): Steady ! 

[THE DOOR OPENS SUDDENLY AND 
MORTIMER ENTERS. HE LOOKS 
ROUND IN ASTONISHMENT, AND 
STARTS BACK AS HE SEES THE 
BODY. THEN HE CROSSES QUICKLY 
TO STELLA. | 

MortTiMER : My God! What’s this? 

BLakE (coming down): It’s all right, 
sir. 

Mortimer: What has happened? I 
don’t understand. 

STELLA (to Blake): Tell him. I can’t. 

Brake: It’s like this, sir. I was 
passing the house a couple of minutes 
ago. I heard the sound of a struggle 
and came in through the window to 
see what was going on. (Points to 
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body.) 1 saw your wife struggling 
with this fellow. He was a burglar 
and tried to shoot her. The dirty dog 
to attack a defenceless woman! I 
closed with him, and the revolver 
went off when I knocked him down. 
He’s done for now. 

STELLA (in agitation): Oh, Dick, I owe 
my life to this brave man. If he 
hadn’t come in I don’t know what 
would have happened ! 


Mortimer (embracing her): My dar- 
ling ! 

BiakeE: You'll find some of your 
property in the fellow’s pockets. 


Look, here’s a jewel case. (Takes 
jewel case from Bennett’s pocket.) 
Mortimer (to Blake): We owe every- 


thing to you. How shall I reward 
you? 
BiakE: ‘That’s all right, sir. Now, 


you'd better take your good lady up- 
stairs. She’s been through a lot in 
the last five minutes. 

Mortimer (to Stella) : 
ling. 

STELLA (holding out her hand to Blake) : 
All my thanks for what you’ve done 
this evening. 

Mortimer: And mine, too. 

[CROSSES TO DOOR WITH STELLA. 
BLAKE MOVES TOWARDS WINDOW. | 


Come, my dar- 


CURTAIN. 





Burial of the Dead. 


JAY. E. FOREST. 


OT when the Earth received the rose and white 
Of thy dear body—ah, my sweet, not then 


Was thy true burial. 


I lost you when, 


Long years ago, you gave me lie for truth— 
Withdrew the gift with which you crowned my youth, 


And offered me a dreadful 


counterfeit. 


Oh, it was then you died—and now, my sweet, 


I can sit tearless through your burial-night. 





KNIVES, FORKS, AND SPOONS. 


By E. S. ROMERO-TODESCO. 


NIVES, forks and spoons are now 
laid daily on every dining-table, 
and their uses are well known. 

But it was not always so, and although 
knives in some form or other existed in 
times of the greatest antiquity, spoons 
were not so freely used, and forks, as 
feeding implements, were quite un- 
known to the ancients. Taking them 
each separately, a few words upon their 
history may therefore prove of interest 


KNIVES. 


The first cutlery instruments used 
were made of stone, and as such the use 
of a knife of some kind or other, as an 
axe or a dagger, goes back to the earli- 
est times in man’s history. Herodotus 
tells us that the ancient Egyptian sur- 
geons used knives made of stone; and 
similar ones were in use _ with the 
Hebrews. 

The Romans, besides the knives for 
ordinary use, had a variety of special 
knives for their sacrifices, and these 
were called Sacrificial knives. They 
had special cases in which they were en- 
closed (Fig. 1). These knives con- 
sisted of the Secespita, which is de- 
scribed as a long iron knife. with an 
ivory handle, and was used by the 
Flamines and Pontifices to thrust into 
the animal’s throat; the exact shape is 
not certain. The Excoriatorus was the 
knife used for skinning the sacrificed 
animal ; and the members were cut apart 
with the Dolabra shaped knife (Fig. 2). 
There was also the Sacrificial axe (Fig. 
3). All these knives were of bronze, 
and had a hole in the handle by which 
they were suspended to the sacrificer’s 
girdle. Human sacrifices were also 
made, and some of them are quoted in 
the Bible. 

The Romans had knives made of iron 
and of copper as well as the bronze ones, 
which they chiefly reserved for religious 
use. They had folding knives, of a 
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very primitive kind (hig. 4). The 
Vestals and other religious orders used 
long iron knives with ivory handles; 
these often had gold or copper nails 
studding them by way of ornamentation. 

On a few Grecian monuments, people 
are depicted sitting at dinner table with 
knives in their hands. The ancients 
used bone knives to cut fruit with. 
Hunting knives were also in vogue, the 
handle of which was often elaborately 
decorated, but it is only in the Middle 
Ages that steel blades were made. These 
came from Sheffield, where they were 
pre-eminent in their manufacture, and 
they remain so to our day. 

The early Sheffield knives were called 
‘** troytel’’ or ‘‘ whitle.’’ They were 
poor implements, consisting of a blade 
of bar steel, fastened into a wooden or 
horn handle. They were succeeded by 
the Jack-knife, also called Jacques-de- 
Liege, or Jack-te-leg, belonging to the 
time of James VI. In these times the 
blade closed into a groove in the handle, 
much as in our modern penknives. To 
maintain the high character of Sheffield 
ware, an Act of Incorporation was 
passed in 1624, in which it stated that 
people should ‘‘ make the edge of all 
steel implements manufactured by them 
of steel, and steel alone, and shall strike 
on their wares such mark, and such 
alone, as should be assigned to them by 
the officers of the said company.’’ Of 
course such a high standard was not 
kept up for long, and very inferior arti- 
cles were made, together with excellent 
ones, but Sheffield still remains the chief 
centre of blade industry of the world. 

It is only in the nineteenth century 
that knives were put on the table as 
accessories to the dinner service. Be- 
fore this, guests brought with them their 
own knives, which were folded and kept 
in their pockets when not in use. This 
form of folding knife is still the insepar- 
able companion of the peasant of all 
nations. 
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VARIOUS FORMS OF KNIVES AND KNIFE HANDLES. 
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In Italy, the form of knife known as 
‘‘dagger’’ or ‘‘stiletto’’ originated. 
They were never meant for eating pur- 
poses, being more or less arms, and they 
were misused to such an extent, that in 
1700 an order was issued by which the 
manufacture, sale, and carrying of such, 
was prohibited, and all merchants were 
ordered to export any article of this 
description they might have by them, or 
else to round off their points, so that 
they were no longer dangerous. In 
spite of this order, knives which could 
be doubled up and easily concealed on 
the person, were constantly sold, and 
figured prominently in murder cases, 
fights and duels. 

In Spain, the duel with knives, some- 
times called ‘‘ play of knives,’’ was very 
common. The adversaries held their 
knife (navaja) in their right hand, cover- 
ing their left arm with the mantle they 
always wore, thus making it a shield. 
Then the hand to hand fight began in 
deadly earnest. The expression ‘‘ war 
to the knife’’ originated from this 
custom. 

The Chinese have always been great 
knife manipulators. In a sporting sense 
they often have come to Europe, and 
acted upon the music-hall stage in feats 
of precision with knife throwing, which 
showed a dexterity that they alone 
possess. The knives used by them are 
of the dagger shape variety, and very 
keenly sharpened. 

The common knife for domestic use can 
be defined as an instrument consisting 
of a thin blade, usually of steel, having 
a sharp edge for cutting, fastened to a 
handle. There is a great variety of 
these, specially intended for kitchen use. 
There are also surgical knives, varying 
in shape according to the form of opera- 
tion they are meant for. In painting a 
special knife called ‘‘ pallet knife’’ is 
used. It has a very thin flexible steel 
blade, which is employed to mix the 
colours. A few have blades of horn for 
the mixing of special colours, which 
blacken when in contact with steel. 
Colours are, with some painters, placed 
direct on to the canvas with knives, in 
which case they take the place of paint 
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brushes. Courbet, Jules Depré and 
many other well-known painters have 
executed paintings of great effect using 
only the knife as a brush. 

Specially shaped knives for opening 
oysters, appeared in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Fig. 5 will give some idea of the 
various shapes of knives both old and 
new. 

Coming to peculiarities in knives, one 
must mention a knife, dated 1100, which 
is preserved in a cabinet amongst medals 
of the Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris), 
which has an ivory handle. This knife 
was used as a symbol to prove the 
donation of a piece of land made to the 
Church of Notre Dame in Paris. It 
has an inscription to that effect on the 
handle. 

The handles of knives varied 
considerably, and the wealthy people 
had different sets, with special handles, 
which they used on given occasions. 
Ebony handled knives were used in 
Lent ; ivory handled knives were appro- 
priate for Easter. Some knives had 
wooden handles with gilt and enamel 
designs, of which amories were the 
favourite subject. These were used on 
state occasions, and they generally had 
covers belonging to them. 

One of the most ancient knives in 
existence, which is preserved in_ its 
original case of ivory with metal orna- 
mentations, is of the tenth century, and 
it is a relic kept in the Cathedral of Bam- 
berg (France); according to tradition, 
it is with this very knife that St. Bar- 
tholomew was _ skinned. There are 
many sets of table knives in their cases, 
belonging to the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. They generally were 
three in each case—a large knife for 
carving purposes, an ordinary table 
knife, and a small dessert knife. 

In some of the refectories of the old 
convents, knives had the ‘‘ Benedicite ’’ 
on one side of the blade, and the ‘‘ Dei 
Gratias ’’ on the other, engraved with 
the notes of music corresponding to 
them. 

The material of which knife handles 
are made has greatly deteriorated in 
modern times. Formerly the handles 
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were mostly of ivory, and Sheffield alone 
has, in some years, consumed as many 
as twenty thousand elephant tusks for 
making knife handles; but the scarcity 
of ivory and its consequent increasing 
price has caused cheaper substitutes to 
be employed. Some years ago the Fiji 
Islanders would not accept in barter a 
white handled knife, but would willingly 
take one with a black handle. 

There is an old custom in which a 
knife figures prominently. By way of 
satire, a confirmed liar used to be pre- 
sented with a whetstone, so that he 
might sharpen his invention with it, and 
to ‘‘ hurl the whetstone ’’ was equiva- 
lent to ‘‘ throwing the hatchet.’’ Ben 
Jonson of one of his characters says: 
‘** He will be cheaper than any beggar, 
and louder than most clocks, for which 
he is rightly properly accommodated to 
the whetstone his page.’’ 

A whetstone is on view at the British 
Museum. The same custom existed in 
France and Germany, only the liar or 
boaster was presented with a wooden 
knife called ‘‘ couteau rodomont ”’ (Fig. 
6), and ‘‘ rodomont menu,’’ from the 
word ‘‘ rodomontado,’’ applied to a 
rambling or boastful narrative. These 
knives were kept in taverns and placed 
beside the president of the table, who 
stopped the troublesome speaker by 
ringing the bell in the blade or blowing 
a whistle concealed in the handle of the 
knife, and then delivering it into the 
hands of the offender to guard until a 
greater boaster was found—this cere- 
mony being greeted by peals of laughter 
and words of mockery. 

These rodomont knives had inscrip- 
tions on the blade, and on one of these 
curiosities, made in Nuremberg in 1550, 
a verse from Hans Sacks is engraved, 
which translated would read :— 


‘* Though made from wood, this knife 
is good, 


To cut short tales from lying brood.” 


FORKS. 


Antiquity did not know any such 
instrument as a fork for table use, and 
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it is only in the seventeenth century that 
it became generally used in Europe. Its 
history is therefore very limited. 

The Romans, Greeks, and Arabs used 
their fingers, and so did the Turks up to 
quite recently. The Hindus and Chinese 
eat with tiny sticks, and their rice eating 
by this method is well known. Among 
the poorer classes in Spain forks are not 
even now in general use. The Greeks 


Spee 


EARLY SHAPES IN FORKS. 


and Romans had their food served 
carved and cut up, and their practice 
was continued by their followers for 
centuries. 

In a pamphlet of the end of the six- 
teenth century, the using of a fork is 
mentioned as quite an exceptional oc- 
currence. Galeoto Martio, an Italian 
writer, tells us that the King of Hun- 
gary, Mathius Corvin, was a beautiful 
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eater ; he eat his food without practically 
soiling his hands. In his work called 
‘* Crudities,’’ Coryate says that when 
travelling in Italy he observed that ** the 
Italian cannot by any means endure to 
have his dish touched with fingers, see- 
ing all men’s fingers are not alike 
clean,’’ and he goes on to say that, on 
his return to England, he introduced the 
practice of eating with small forks, and 
he relates how he was nick-named ‘‘Fur- 
cifer, only for using a fork at feeding.’’ 

As late as 1652, Heylin in his Cosmo- 
graphy treats forks as a rarity. He 
says, ‘‘ the use of silver forks which is 
by some of our spruce gallants taken up 
of late.’’ 

In the Middle Ages, practically no 
reference is made to forks in any of the 
inventions of the time, but as an excep- 
tion to this rule it is said that Peter 
Galveston, the favourite of Edward II. 
had sixty-nine silver spoons, and three 
forks, which he reserved for eating fruit 
with. In 1328, in the belongings of 
Queen Clemence of Hungary, one finds 
thirty spoons and one gold fork. The 
Queen, Jeanne d’Evreux, when she died, 
left in a case one fork carefully wrapped 
up, and sixty-four spoons. In 1389, 
the Duchess of Tourenne, left nine 
dozen silver Spoons and two silver fruit 


forks. Charles VI. had golden forks 
with handles studded with precious 
stones. 


These forks were only used for some 
form of dessert, and as a luxury, they 
were by no means an article of general 
use. The Duke of Montainsier, who 
lived in the seventeenth century, gave 
popularity to the use of the fork among 
the better classes with which he mixed. 
Now, of course, even the poorest use 
them, though, instead of being of silver 
or even electro-plate, the cheaper kind 
may only be of iron or an alloy. 

The fork can be defined as an instru- 
ment consisting of a handle with a shank 
terminating in two or more prongs 
parallel and slightly curved. The com- 
monest forks have now got four teeth, 
but the older ones had only two resem- 
bling closely the agricultural implement 
from which they got their name. Forks, 
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rather small in size and with two teeth 
only, are still in use, chiefly for pickles 
and shell fish. 

There are a great variety of shapes in 
modern and ancient forks of which Fig. 
7 will give an idea. 

Among the forks may be mentioned 
the ‘‘ tuning fork,’’ used to give the tone 
of notes in music. Though the name 
is the same, they are in no way forks in 
the proper sense of the word. 


SPOONS. 


The ancient: Egyptians had spoons, 
but a great many of those of the seven- 
teenth century B.C., belonging to them, 
must have served for toilet purposes. 
They figure prominently, more or less 
richly ornamented, in all the monuments 
of the times (Fig. 8). All kinds of 
complicated scenes are depicted on them, 
but the lotus flower pattern and the 
key pattern are those most generally 
employed. 

Ancient incense spoons and liturgical 
ones were made of shells or convex 
precious stones, and in them oils and 
incense, as well as perfumes of all kinds, 
were burnt (Fig. 9). The Simpulum 
(Fig. 10) was a ladle-shaped vessel or 
spoon, which was used in the ancient 
Latin ritual in sacrifices to take wine 
from the larger vessel and crater and 
fill the cups, or even to drink directly 
out of. The same shape was made in 
smaller varieties by the Romans, and 
several specimens have been preserved 
(Fig. 11). 

The Romans had special egg-spoons, 
which must have answered the purpose 
of our own egg-cups. (Fig. 12). 

The shape of the spoon has not varied 
very much throughout all the centuries 
of its existence. Its definition is that 
of ‘‘ an implement consisting in a small 
bowl with a handle.’’ The bowl itself 
was round or oval, and sometimes rect- 
angular, whilst the handle was wrought 
or carved, simple or ornamented. 

The Church used perforated spoons 
even in the earliest times to purify wine 
which was destined for consecration. Of 
course pierced spoons are in common 
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SOME CURIOUS SPOONS, 
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table use for sugar sifting. The Greeks 
and Romans had a variety of spoons 
which they called ‘‘ Coclearia.”” The 
bowl of this spoon was round, the 
handle narrow and pointed (Fig. 13). 
The pointed end was used for drawing 
snails (coclez) out of their shells and 
eating them, whence it derived its name. 
They also answered for egg spoons 
when the broader part was used. 
A rather uncommon use to 
spoons have been put is 
‘* bait spoons,’’ for fishing purposes 
(Fig. 14). Taking advantage of the 
habit some fish have of being attracted 
by anything shiny and going towards 
it, a special variety of very bright spoon 
is made, which is suspended by a cord 
on one side, and made to move in the 
water, on the other side strong fish-hooks 
are fixed with bait on them. Fishing 
with spoon bait gives very good results 
with large fish in wild, soiutary places. 
There is a very great variety of 
spoons—soup spoons, dinner spoons, 
dessert spoons, coffee spoons, salt 
spoons, sauce spoons, and many others, 


which 
that of 


of which Fig. 15 will give some idea. 
The punch spoon (Fig. 16), is a variety 
of spoon used for mixing punch, but it 
does not resemble an ordinary spoon in 


shape, it is really used to beat the 
liquid up with and stir the ingredients 
of which the punch is composed. 

Ordinary spoons are usually made of 
silver or electro-plate, but spoons have 
been made of tin, bronze, crystal, ser- 
pentine, horn, coral, and wood. Juniper 
wooden spoons were in favour on ac- 
count of their pleasant fragrance, and 
they were used for mixing salads. 
Wooden, bone, and ivory forks and 
spoons are really more suitable for salads 
than metal ones. 

Ornamental gold spoons with jewelled 
and enamelled handles figure in all 
spoon collections. The modern variety 
of ‘‘ souvenir spoons,’’ which are on 
sale in all towns throughout Europe, 
with views of the different places, crests, 
and names of countries on them, are 
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often collected by travellers and kept in 
cabinets, purely as ornaments. The 
nobles of the Vaud provinces (Switzer- 
land), nick-named themselves ‘‘ Cheva- 
liers de la cuiller’’ (Chevaliers of the 
spoon), on account of the oath they had 
taken to spoon-up or absorb the Geneva 
people all together. 

Before closing an account of spoons, 
mention must be made of the ‘‘ Apostle 
spoons.’’ St. Paul’s Day is the first 
festival of an Apostle in the year, and 
there is an old English custom which 
calls for visitors at christenings to pre- 
sent spoons by way of offerings. These 
spoons are called Apostle spoons, 
because the figures of the twelve 
Apostles were chased or carved on 
the top of their handles. People 
who could afford it, gave the set of 
twelve as a gift, others gave as many 
as they could, and very poor people just 
gave one, with the figure of the Saint 
after whom the child was named, or who 
was patron saint to the donor. 

Beaumont and_ Fletcher, 
to this custom, say, in the 
Gentleman ”’ :— 


referring 
‘* Noble 


**T’ll be a gossip—Bewford, 
I have an odd apostle-spoon.”’ 


Apostle spoons are now rare on 
account of their antiquity, and a com- 
plete set of twelve, well preserved and 
not remodelled, is very seldom found. 

An anecdote is told of Shakespeare. 
He was godfather to one of Ben Jon- 
son’s children, and was perplexed for a 
time as to the most suitable gift to make 
after the christening. By way of a 
joke, turning to Jonson, he said: ‘‘ I'll 
give him a dozen good lattern spoons.”’ 
The word lattern was intended to stand 
for latin, which was the name given to 
thin iron-tin, of which cheap spoons 
were formerly made. 

**To be born with a silver spoon in 
one’s mouth,’’ is synonymous to being 
born under a lucky star. 





The Humour of the Law of 
Landlord and Tenant. 


HE committee of barons who drafted 
the Great Charter, if they could 
arise from their graves, would be 

surprised at the survival of the illegal 
and excessive distraints that they 
thought they had safeguarded English- 
men against. Unjust distraints were a 
grievance of private war. In war be- 
tween kingdoms they could not be 
helped. Wallace, for instance, thought 
that Scotland had injuries to avenge, 
and he did what all Scotsmen, or (to 
spare the feelings and memory of the one 
just man) nearly all, did to their neigh- 
bours south of the Tweed. 

‘* From Tyne to Tweed right narrowly 

he socht, 

And all the spulze syne with him hame 

brocht.’’ 

In private war, however, the barons 
thought, and the communities wich 
them, that this sort of thing should stop. 
not, of course, between us and the 
French, or when the blue bonnets had 
come over the border in search of beef, 
and the warden of the Marches wanted 
not only to recover the strayed kine, but 
see how the Scotch cattle tasted. Some- 
thing must be left to the sphere of 
border minstrelsy, or as one of the 
Jameses remarked, ‘‘ If every man had 
his own, yours would be but a poor 
clan.’’ But between fellow-countrymen, 
private war was not to be made any 
longer. 

How few County Court bailiffs realise 
the real dignity of their calling. They 
represent the lord’s retainers—the man 
who in a leathern jerkin and an iron cap, 


rode out and drove >ff cattle at the point 
of his lance. Still, they suffer some of 
the perils of their calling. The other day 
I saw one, who cried ‘‘ Oyes, oyes; 
come forrad, and his honour the judge 
will "ear you.’’ He complained very 
soon to a sympathetic ear that he had 
been assaulted, and that his mouth was 
sore. The borough Bench had not 
listened to his woes with much sympathy, 
being, as any one could see, a survival 
of that class that fought against the 
feudal retainer, but his noble master was 
full of grief and wrath. The mailed 
baron moved in state from manor to 
manor, not only to keep order and do 
justice, but to consume on the premises 
the rents which were paid in food. 
Much in the same way his honour, the 
County Court Judge, moves about from 
town to town, administering the middle 
and the low justice, and pouring into 
some exchequer the court fees. The 
dire wrath of Achilles worked unnum- 
bered woes to the Greeks, but Achilles 
was a poor person compared with a 
Judge without a Bar to keep him in 
order. How can a local solicitor, wig- 
less, and unsupported by his fellows, 
contend with the profundity of wisdom, 
beneath the wig of an irritable member 
of the Bar, who has heard of His 
Majesty’s lieges owing such vile sums as 
seventeen shillings and sixpence, and 
murmured ‘‘ Four shillings a month, 
twenty-one days in default, twenty-eight 
days suspended,”’ till his tongue cleaves 
to his jaws with iteration. Assault his 
officer! The two varlets charged thus, 
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one a woman and one a man, protested 
their innocence. The retainer was in- 
stantly avenged. ‘‘Forty shillings,’’ said 
the Baron, promising further penalties 
if his officers suffered in person from 
executing his commands. 

It seemed in the old days that land- 
lords by distress compelled tenants to 
discover their title-deeds, and so laid 
them open to litigation and contest. 
Divers great men refused to be justified 
by the King and his Court; they took 
great revenges and distresses of their 
neighbours, until they had amends and 
fines at their own pleasure. The ad- 
vantage of the plan was obvious. On 
fine mornings, when the lord felt out of 
sorts, or wanted to replenish the larder, 
the retainers sallied forth, and returned 
with cattle. If the owner was meek, he 
came into the lord’s court, even when he 
was not a tenant, and paid what the 
steward thought meet. The hardihood 
of the proceeding reminds one of the 
lady who lay sea-sick on the deck, and 
in whose lap reposed the head of a male 
passenger, who was yet more sick. A 
sympathising fellow traveller, remarking 
this sorely stricken couple, advanced and 
observed, politely, that he was afraid 
her husband was very ill. ‘‘ Oh!’ said 
the afflicted lady, ‘‘ it’s not my husband ; 
I don’t know who the gentleman is.’’ 
If the tenant was a village Hampden, 
who, with dauntless breast, the little 
tyrant of his fields withstood, he applied 
to the sheriff. If the sheriff did his 
duty, and raised the countryside, the 
lord’s retainers drove off the cattle into 
the next county, to the demesne of some 
other lord; and then the sheriff could 
not follow. It was too fatiguing for 
any tenant to pursue from shire to shire 
his cattle; let alone that continuous 
pursuit might land him somewhere, 
where only he and the retainers were. 
Then would they turn and buffet the 
tenant, complaining to their lord that 
they had been right grievously assaulted ; 
and the tenant thus resisting the 
officers of the law would be fined forty 
shillings and costs, or its medizval 
equivalent, the baron observing that 
these sort of assaults were getting far 
too common, and that he would have to 
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take severe measures if his peaceful re- 
tainers suffered in driving home his cows 
from market. In this way, distress, in 
spite of Magna Carta, remained an 
integral part of English law. 

Little does the landlord of to-day know 
how much he owes the medizval baron. 
If he comes of a noble race, he may 
exclaim, 

‘*Let art and commerce, 

learning die, 

But leave us still our old nobility.”’ 


laws and 


But possibly he is merely thinking of 
the grace of life, and not of the law of 
distress. Did he know it, though his 
breast might throb with gratitude, he 
would drop at the same time a tear of 
pity, not for his ancestor, since his 
ancestor probably brewed excellent beer 
at a later date, but for the men of his 
class in the thirteenth century. Drive 
the cattle out of the county, indeed! 
Had the man no potable property? 
He means portable, but ancestral traits 
will out in the noblest line. Well might 
such times be called the dark ages. In 
these enlightened days, the sheriff, in- 
stead of harrying the lord about dis- 
training, himself takes the business on. 
Instead of retainers, who after all some- 
times proved troublesome and required 
abundant meat and drink, he supplies 
retainers by the day, so to speak, in 
much the same way as he beats up his 
javelin men. These place the property, 
after the interval that the law allows, and 
which is spent, not in revelling at the 
baron’s expense as in barbarous times, 
but at the cost of the tenant, in the hands 
of the auctioneer ; and the King’s Judges 
instead of haling the baron before them, 
and requiring his answer to a writ of 
quo warranto, smilingly read the an- 
nouncement of sale in the papers, and 
possibly, if of an antiquarian turn of 
mind, buy in a few ancient pieces worthy 
of a connoisseur in law and real property. 

In short, we have now a scientific 
system of law. We are no longer ham- 
pered by the desire to keep men on the 
ground for fear of the Scot, or the com- 
mon cry of the sea; our lord the King no 
longer needs to have men, able of their 
hands, flocking to his banner. By a 
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logical system of law, such as only can 
exist in peaceful times, some one must 
bear losses. In legal language ‘‘ To 
every wrong there is a remedy.’ The 
Judges looked round. It was clear to 
them, the landlord could not suffer ; law 
forbid. Legal fictions have never been 
unknown to the law. The Exchequer 
drew away cases from the Common 
Pleas, when work was slack, by feigning 
that the plaintiff was the King’s debtor ; 
and that, in consequence of the defend- 
ant’s default, he could not pay his 
sovereign the rightful due. When first 
the serjeant-at-law rose to traverse the 
assertion, the barons of the Exchequer, 
with smiling faces, stated that it was 
contrary to the public weal to dispute a 
statement made by one of the King’s 
subjects anent his duty to our lord the 
King. There is a tradition, or there 
should be, in Westminster Hall, that 
when the practice of driving off just any- 
one’s cattle grew out of fashion, the 
Judges were sorely put to it to find a 
fiction that would reinstate the landlord 
in that secure position that all just think- 
ing men felt he ought to be in. At that 
time it was customary when war was 
proclaimed with France or the Scots, or 
when some Englishman was owed some- 
thing by a Frenchman or a Scotsman, to 
see if there were any of either nationality 
about and confiscate their goods. I do 
not suppose it was necessary to be very 
particular as to whether a man came 
from across the Tweed or Channel. If 
the debtor’s substitute spoke broad 
Scotch, and the creditor asserted he was 
a man of Guienne, what was easier than 
to say he was feigning a wrong nation- 
ality ; and for the Judges to hint some- 
thing about obstinately speaking Scotch 
on the analogy of the man who remained 
obstinately mute, and murmuring they 
trusted not to he obliged to order him 
to be laid on the small of his back, with 
a weight of iron on him as much as he 
could bear and more. Even a Scots- 
man called on to part with siller to re- 
plenish the pouch of the Southron he had 
never seen, when faced with the peine 
forte et dure, would falter and attempt 
to speak French and submit himself to 
the mercy of the Court. 
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‘*The traditions of Westminster 
Hall,’’ Lord Chief Justice Campbell re- 
marks, ‘* are much to be relied upon.”’ 
This one seems to be unusually likely ; 
though naturally it is not matter of 
record. The bolder spirits among the 
Judges wondered how it would be to 
feign that all foreigners were defaulting 
tenants, but the King was grievously dis- 
pleased at this interference with his pre- 
rogative. Next it was suggested that 
the solvent tenants of other lords might 
be presumed to be tenants of the lord 
whose real tenants had failed to meet 
their legal obligations. This fiction 
proved unworkable, being first tried, by 
gross inadvertence, on a great nobleman, 
who pranced down to the Assize Court, 
followed by his tenants, in coat armour 
with lance in rest, and brushing aside 
the sheriff and his javelin men, held the 
King’s Justiciars to ransom. The 
Judges were in despair, and many, many 
hard cases among landlords passed un- 
remedied, unsolaced. The law was in 
danger of falling into contempt. It 
seemed impracticable to seize the nearest 
passer-by and feign that he was a tenant. 
Might there be not a rule or a law, ‘‘ Qui 
aspicit domum, ille teneatur ad solven- 
dum fermum.’’ By three to two, the 
Exchequer Chamber ruled it might not 
be. Then a serjeant-at-law pleaded that 
any man in the house at the time ought 
to be deemed to be the tenant and pay 
up; and prayed for the issue of the writ, 
** Quare impedit.’’ That was a great 
day in the old hall of Rufus, especially in 
the aliquo loco certo, where according to 
the charter of John, pleas between sub- 
ject and subject must now be pleaded, 
and from which Lord Coke would not 
move, despite of the draughts, seeing it 
was the old fixed place. Now the 
charter could be kept, and still the land- 
lord’s right maintained. The first man 
so impleaded, a sturdy rogue, cried that 
he did not owe rent, and was merely 
settled in for a fortnight on the land- 
lord’s own invitation; but the Judges 
looked but blackly on him, what hindered 
levying process on him forthwith? The 
legal mind answered nothing. Living 
under this aegis, as dreadful as that of 
Zeus, who wielded the lightning, a 












British citizen lately returned from his 
labours to find a man in possession. He 
inquired—thus much the law concedes ; 
it rather detracts from the symmetry, 
but probably it is a relic of the baronial 
idea, when the retainer wore the baron’s 
livery—he inquired at whose suit? The 
answer came swift and prompt : ground- 
landlord’s. He had paid his own rent, 
but that imported not; it was another 
man’s rent he was to pay. 

In one thing the medizval practice was 
superior ; the nearest cattle were driven 
off, flayed and eaten possibly before the 
owner came home. This is not the fault 
of our law; the town tenant rarely has 
cattle, and as furniture cannot be sold 
in a moment, delay arises. In this case 
it is unfair to blame the Judges. Till 
our milk and water times and till the 
legislature—probably a Radical Parlia- 
ment, acting under the influence of the 
lodger franchise, which though curtailed 
carefully, still may turn an election when 
it is a close thing—exempted lodger’s 
goods. Till then a simple clean sweep 
was made. But even a Radical legisla- 
ture draws the line in touching the rights 
of property ; the landlord’s property, that 
is. The tenant of a furnished house has 
no exemption. There are so few of them, 
and they are summer visitors, mere birds 
of passage, without the chance of in- 
fluencing elections either Parliamentary 
or Municipal, and without local sym- 
pathy ; captives, in fact, of the bow and 
spear. The law is scrupulously just; 
the tenant himself may leave in case of 
an execution and carry with him his 
clothes. Great-coats may be doubtful, 
but certainly trousers; in all probability 
waistcoats. 

Once I was sub-tenant on a great 
estate. The tenant I found was not sol- 
vent. The gas and water was cut off. 
I placated the authorities. The gas I 
promised to pay, the water I had to 
pay; and I deducted the amount of the 
rate from the first month’s rent paid in 
advance. The agent said it was very 
irregular ; mercifully there was a conflict 
of property interests, and the Act incor- 
porating the water company enjoined my 
doing so. Not seeing his way to resist 
an Act of Parliament, the agent took no 
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steps. Then | waited for the law to 
take its course and my goods. An 
Indian Judge, whom I knew, said it could 
not be the law; having lived out his life 
among Asiatics, he lost himself on com- 
ing back to Magna Carta and the law 
of England. 1 could see what it was 
clouded his naturally acute intellect, he 
could not realise he was back once more 
in a land of liberty. A friend came 
round stealthily one night, a_ broad, 
vigorous plebeian, who pitied my hard 
case, a comparatively unlettered man, 
who informed me that, were the case his, 
he would fight for his own goods, and 
mingle a little equity with law. He 
little knew that, since the Judicature 
Act, law and equity were already fused ; 
were indeed one, and indivisible like the 
French Republic, and that since that 
epoch-making Act the law mind is in- 
clined to think that one of them is lost. 
I have hope now that such as he are 
returned to Parliament—men incapable 
of apprehending the subtleties whereby 
a tenant’s goods are seized for the debts 
of some one else—that there will be 
reform. He said in a whisper, for he 
knew enough to know that the law is a 
mighty boomerang, smiting inoffensive 
people round the corners of society, thus 
evading the bulwark of natural rights, 
that the landlord was going to put in an 
execution. Hastily we removed such 
property as we could, my typewriter, my 
boxes, my servants’ boxes. I thought 
it a pity that the maids should lose their 
little all. © Why should servants from 
Gloucestershire fall victims in Kent? 
They were housed in the cloak room of 
the nearest station. The risk was slight, 
still there was arisk. The station might 
owe rent for all I knew, or all the com- 
pany knew, if it was built on the ground- 
rent system and the land sub-let; and 
then the cloak room might have been 
distrained on. 

I had barely left the house two days 
after, when the bailiffs came in. I 
might have left an inscription ‘‘ Too late, 
too late,’’ or ‘‘ all hope abandon ye who 
enter here,’’ but I did not think of it. 
And yet ‘‘ the pity of it, Iago.” The 
landlord’s name was not Iago, but the 
principle is similar. The poor landlord ! 
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The little less and how far away! I was 
just starting for London as his retainers, 
his for the nonce, came to levy the dis- 
tress of their lord. He need only have 
watched me safely in, as I unsuspect- 
ingly tipped the cabman on arrival, and 
he could havé annexed the very type- 
writer with which I write this article ; he 
might be writing on it now instead of 
me. It was his property, not mine, by 
the grace of his country’s laws. So 
truly in bailiffs and landlords alike is 
procrastination a fatal fault. The 
medizval landlord was more smart; he 
took advantage of the ambuscade, he lay 
lurking in the corner of the road. I can 
imagine any legislator reading this, feel- 
ing that it is no good legislating for the 
rights of the landlord class, when they 
fling them away like this. It is nearly 
enough to make a member of the House 
of Lords say in an unguarded moment 
that he will vote for extending the lod- 
ger’s protection act to tenants of fur- 
nished houses. 

In the case of rates, however, nothing 
is left to chance. Municipalities take 
no risk. The sub-tenant need not even 


be on the premises at the time. No 
escaping for him with his child’s 
perambulator back to London. No 


hasty flight with the baby’s crib, and the 
childrens’ spades and buckets. The 
question is simple. ‘‘ Were you there 
when the rate was levied?’’ Subterfuge 
is useless. The tenant answers he was 
only there a fortnight, and the rate is 
for six months. The magistrate has 
only to do a public duty. The bar- 
keeper down the street once sent in a 
bill for drinks to a teetotaler. He ex- 
plained that the drinks were there. Non- 
imbibition concerned the potential cus- 
tomer only; his right to payment was 
absolute. If the tenant pleads that he 
can only afford a fortnight’s holiday, like 
the chemist sworn against his will in 
Mr. Pickwick’s trial, he ought to be 
able to afford more; for the law, like 
Mr. Justice Stareleigh, is irritable, and 
brooks not contradiction. In the very 
town that I was in, there was one person, 
not like myself taking to lawful flight 
before the baron’s retainers, but an im- 
moral person who tried to defeat the 


law. He knew the law, for he got a 
letter from the agent and thought this 
would protect him. He produced it. It 
said he was not liable for rates. It is 
almost incredible that man should thus 
seek to evade. He knew that by the 
law of England he was liable for some- 
one else’s rates, and yet he tried to get 
out of paying. In the old days he might 
have escaped on some legal quibble, quo 
warranto probably; his own lord might 
have sallied forth into the land of the 
lord who seized him. But now equity is 
fused with law, and there are no legal 
quibbles. The magistrates asked, 
‘** Were you in the house when this rate 
was levied?’’ It is thus well for all 
seaside places to levy rates in the 
summer season. 


** The lovely stranger stood confessed 
(not) A maid in all her charms ’”’ 


but a defaulting ratepayer of a town 
he did not belong to and had not 
heard of before his holiday. As Mrs. 
Bardell’s counsel said, ‘‘I am not the 
man, nor are you, my readers, the men 
to revel in the contemplation of heart- 
less and systematic villainy.’’ Here was 
the father of a family, knowing how dis- 
agreeable rates were, yet coming to the 
seaside and objecting to lighten the 
burden which presses so heavily on our 
watering places. 

One thing the law does grant, and I 
fear that these weak concessions are a 
mere opening of the flood gates. It is 
true they are very slight and scarcely 
operative in practice, but still they are 
the thin edge of the wedge. A furnished 
house must be fit for habitation. This 
is a gross interference with the rights of 
property. Here is a landlord wishing 
to let his house, and the law comes 
stepping in and asks if it is fit to inhabit. 
One or two people had died of typhoid 
and so on, and a Conservative Govern- 
ment, yielding to popular clamour—I 
think a man had lost his wife and a few 
children—decided it must be fit for habita- 
tion, just at first. Not continue jit, no 
Government, Radical or Conservative, 
thought of that. Did the leader of the 
Opposition expressly stipulate that it 
was to be only just at first? I cannot 
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remember, but in justice to him, let us 
concede it ; let us always be fair to politi- 
cal opponents. But what is fit for habita- 
tion? There is the good of fusing law and 
equity; it has removed all quibbles. 
Beetles in bucketsful, it is doubtful if 
permitted. Keating’ powder in inordin- 
ate quantities must not be required, 
unless, indeed, the landlord proves that 
the house is so salubrious that insect life 
is practically indestructible. And I 
forgot one point. A allows B, a man 
in his employ, to let lodgings as part of 
his salary. Did A authorise B to let 
lodgings, or did he merely acquiesce? 
The distinction is obvious, as when the 
Lord Chancellor d d himself in con- 
fidence. Because if A authorised B to 
let his lodgings to C, and D, the child 
of C, dies, because the drainage goes 
into the well or any little matter of that 
sort, then he is liable ; but if the Court of 
Appeal hold that he merely let B have 
the house, drains included, he was, so 
to speak, only doing what he liked with 
his own. He merely, in fact, gave 
tvphoid to B and B’s children, and is not 
in the least responsible if B passed it on 
to C and his children. And then we hold 
commissions to ascertain why there is 
such a loss of child life. |The reason 
leaps to the eye, as the French has it; 
but what if the eye, like that of the 
Speaker when an unpopular member 
rises, is averted? 

No one dreams of interfering with the 
sacred and indefeasible right of a man 
to let a house with bad drainage to any 
one, whether whole or sick; but at first 
it must not be fatal. The roof must be 
water-tight for a limited period. What 
period is not yet settled. A man away 
for his holiday must not have all the 
rigour of freedom of contract applied to 
him just at first. That the house should 
continue fit is manifestly absurd, and no 
one has insulted the intelligence of the 
Judges by suggesting it. The tenant 
must point out the imperfections within 
a reasonable period. | What a reason- 
able period is no one knows. He then 
leaves the house. By the time the 





Court can decide, his tenancy (if any) 
has probably expired. If the Court de- 
cides he had good cause for leaving, why 


then he is only poorer by some of his 
costs. If, on the other hand, it comes 
to the conclusions that the beetles were 
not in sufficient number, what in fact a 
reasonable man would expect when out 
for a holiday or going to the sea to pick 
up his strength, then he pays the rent 
and the etceteras. How is he to know? 
There is Chitty on Contracts, luminous, 
or rather voluminous, as to the cases 
that have been decided; but naturally 
silent when they have not yet been sat 
upon by a Judge. 

One thing is clear, the house need 
only be habitable at first. Like the egg 
that the curate had, parts of the tenancy 
must be good. Afterwards, of course, 
it is subject to human vicissitudes, to 
natural decay, to defects the tenant may 
not have detected ; but it is clear that the 
tenant of a furnished house must neither 
be asphyxiated by sewer gas, nor eaten 
up alive by insects or rats on the night 
of arrival. It would be an injustice to 
our Judges to pretend it is otherwise. 
After a week or two the case materially 
alters, as everyone allows. “* The 
heavens,”’ said Horace, ‘‘ might fall on 
the just man, and one who stuck to his 
proposition.’’ The proposition of the 
Judges is that a house to be inhabited 
must be habitable for a night or two; 
and if the roof falls, not on them but on 
the tenant, they are clear that the ruins 
should strike him fearless and unmur- 
muring, in submission to his country’s 
laws. It is sad to be a landlord in these 
degenerate days and know that the roof 
may not last just the legal time; but 
there is balm still in Gilead. A vista 
opens with the unfurnished house. 

Once built, the unfurnished house is 
the Englishman’s castle. There is a 
misunderstanding about this legal 
maxim. It has been thought by the 
bulk of the population who have no legal 
training that the tenant was meant, they 
even quote it proudly. To any one, 
whose mind is like the dyer’s hand, 
subdued to what it works in, who 
breathes a legal atmosphere, and who at 
last, sublimated into an essence, sits 
upon the Bench, it is manifest who is 
meant. There is no implied warranty 
here that the house is fit to live in. 





—_ 
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The legislature has again stepped in, it 
must be confessed, destructive of 
symmetry. The drains must be tested 
after the house is built. How tested it 
did not say, and here comes the oppor- 
tunity. Smoke is an elusive—what shall 
1 call it?—medium. Pumped into a 
drain underground, it sometimes fails 
even if a pipe is broken, to force its way 
at once through six feet of superincum- 
bent earth. Yet if it does not appear 
instantly—and the inspector may be in 
haste—the drain is legally sound 
by the smoke test. Hereafter, those 
drains need not be tested again, till 
typhoid or some little thing of that kind 
appears, and even then the rent goes on 
all the time. An Englishman’s house 
is his castle, after as well as before he 
has let it. 

The legal intellect clearly perceives 
that when a man lets a house with furni- 
ture, beds, carpets, pots and pans, for 
twice the rent, rates and taxes, the pre- 
sumption is that he lets to be dwelt in; 
and in legal language he gives an implied 
warranty. Not so in the case of an 
unfurnished house. The tenant’s hiring 
it may be merely a subtle device to cover 
an ulterior motive; the idea of living in 
it may be a cloak for other objects. His 
wife may object to smoking at home, 
and he may design to smoke there; the 
law cannot assist him to do this in 
safety. He may not have storage room 
in his own house for apples and onions. 
Shall the law compel an innocent land- 
lord to put a house in habitable order for 
the sake of vegetables? He may bea 
doctor desiring to test the effect of sewer 
gas on himself and family. The law will 
interfere with no lawful desire of this 


kind. If the roof comes off, he may by 
wizard enchantment have raised the 
storm. If the house is burnt down, he 


still pays rent, and is lucky if he is not 
convicted for arson. Should he build it 
up again at his own expense, then at the 
end of his tenancy the law annexes the 
house on the landlord’s behalf, just as 
it does a conservatory or a stable or any 
trifle of that kind. ‘‘ What is fixed to 
the ground belongs to the ground,’’ such 
as outhouses, or any permanent 
improvements. 


You think the law has done its worst; 
you are like the criminal ordered to be 
whipped from Newgate to Tyburn, who 
thanked the Judge. ‘* And back again, 
said the legal luminary, with a sad, 
sweet smile. A lawyer looks in wonder 
at you. ‘ Habitable repair,’’ he mur- 
murs, recalling the soothing accents of a 
summer brook. ‘* What is habitable 
repair?’’ you ask. Vain question, 
foolish ignorance! No one knows. The 
case even went up to the House of 
Lords,. and they artfully decided it on 
another point. 

The ‘‘ Law Times’’ calls this ‘* in- 
tellectual cowardice.’’ On the contrary, 
Doctor Johnson was once asked by a 
lady why he had said or written some- 
thing. ‘* Pure ignorance, madam,” he 
replied, ‘‘ pure ignorance.’’ There is a 
great deal of this about. I was told by 
a Manchester merchant that very often 
they could not go to law because neither 
Judges nor counsel understood about 
manufactures. He cited one case, in 
which the counsel who had _ been 
crammed, so presented the case that the 
Court, being packed with business men, 
rocked with laughter. It was apparent 
that the legal luminaries were at sea. Of 
course, in the Admiralty cases the Court 
has nautical assessors, and no doubt the 
House of Lords felt that when habitable 
repair came up they needed a builder, a 
house-agent and tenant with great ex- 
perience in one as Lord Chancellor. 
This being not to be thought of, what 
alternative have they but to decide the 
case on some other point? Could they 
decide that the house must be fit for 
habitation? that would be to upset the 
established law of England. Could 
they say it was not to be fit for habita- 
tion? that would limit the just respon- 
sibilities of the tenant. Could they say 
every tenant was to paper and paint 
every room? that would cause the over- 
throw of the House of Lords at the next 
election. It seems to me the ‘‘ Law 
Times ’’ did not sufficiently appreciate 
the difficulties of the subject. Probably 
the classical lord whispered ‘‘ Do not 
touch Camarina, for it is better un- 
moved,’’ and the other lords concurred. 
So ‘‘habitable repair’? remains. 


” 
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‘* Prave ’orts,’’ as the Welshman said. 
Blessed words, like Mesopotamia. What 
is habitable repair? Daily in England— 
this England of ours with its imperial 
obligations, and its town councils, and 
its Established Church—this question is 
asked by frenzied householders, whom 
the landlords’ agents require to put their 
houses in order at the expiration of their 
tenancies. It is all conjecture. ‘* What 
is it not?’’ says the landlord, dreaming 
of a house papered and painted from top 
to bottom, varnished, drained, reof and 
walls rendered water-tight, made in fact 
as good as new? There are only four 
or five men in the country who know; 
they are in the House of Lords. They 
once had the chance of saying, and they 
would not. A landlord, as he invokes 
blessings on their heads night and 
morning, and sometimes in the noonday, 
cries with feeling ‘‘ Silence is golden; 
speech is silvern.”’ 

There is one more of these Mesopo- 
tamian phrases: it is ‘‘ in good repair.’’ 
Sir Francis Doyle, I think it is, mentions 
in his biography that he took a house 
on a lease, covenanting to put it in good 
repair. This had always been thought 
to mean in as good repair as he found it. 
Then there arose a Judge with a logical 
mind, like Deborah, a mother in Israel, 
to the landlord. Till his and her time 
‘* The rulers (i.e. the landlords) ceased.”’ 
In good repair, he felt and said, meant 
in good repair. Legal quibbles he 
abhorred. He had nothing to do with 
what the house was like when the gentle- 
man went in. This was logical; as I 
have made it abundantly clear, it might 
be falling to pieces. He had covenanted 
to put it in good repair; let him do so, 
or fall into contempt of the King, his 
crown and dignity. This decision cost 
Sir Francis a thousand pounds, not 
pounds Scot, but legal tender of the 
United Kingdom, to be paid in lawful 
coin of the realm. 

It is scarcely possible to believe he was 
not quite content. He did not go so 
far as to grumble at the laws of his 
country when he found them out through 
the mouth of this wise Judge. Sooth to 
say a few cases of contempt have made 
Englishmen very chary of reflecting on 


the administration of justice. Five hun- 
dred pounds and three months is the 
maximum for contempt; it is better to 
bear the ills we know of. But | think 
there was an undercurrent of feeling ; 
he almost ventured to hint that he would 
have preferred to spend the thousand 
pounds for his own purposes. He was 
a member, honoured, kindly and illus- 
trious of a law college, and he might have 
thought he would have liked to found a 
lecture, just to set people on their guard 
before taking a house in a free country 
where contract is unfettered. 

‘No doubt afterwards in calmer 
moments, when he had sold out stock 
and settled the costs, it occurred to him 
that the judgment was lenient and merci- 
ful to a fault. The Judge was horror- 
stricken. Here was a man of good 
position, but that, of course, makes it 
worse, resisting the just claim of a 
landlord to have his house put in good 
repair, irrespective of age, and of the 
tenant’s pocket. In this resistance was 
the emblem of centuries of wrong-doing, 
of almost endless decades in which 
landlords had unsuspectingly and un- 
resistingly repaired their own houses, 
when they fell into decay, merely meekly 
taking rent for as long as they held 
together. Yet what had their rights been 
in strict law, and therefore in equity also? 
For we must never forget that, law and 
equity having been fused, every Judge 
takes cognisance of equitable defences. 
There was then no defence; both in law 
and equity the justice of England re- 
quired that a landlord’s house should 
always be put into good repair by the 
tenant. It was, in fact, in the eye of the 
law, an immortal, not to say an eternal 
chattel; and Sir Francis Doyle and other 
tenants in succession, if they signed to 
put the house in good repair, were bound 
to put it into good repair as long as the 
world endured. 

The leading case is that of Shylock v. 
Antonio, only with the saddle on the 
other horse. He, it will be remembered, 
was cornered by Portia, who had been 
coached for her part by a veteran lawyer. 
He was bound to cut off a pound of 
flesh without shedding a drop of 
Venetian blood. 


In vain he tried to get 





off his bargain and forfeit his ducats; 
the young lady was remorseless. It 
turned out that all his goods were con- 
fiscate to the State, and his life at the 


mercy of the Duke. Sir Francis Doyle 
was in a similar position. He was the 
representative of the tenant, as Shylock 
of the Jewish race; sufferance is the badge 
of all his tribe, as it was of Shylock’s. 
He had paid his ducats, like Shylock, 
and he had involved himself in a con- 
tract to put a house in good repair with- 
out considering its age, just as Shylock 
had thoughtlessly covenanted to cut off 
a pound of flesh without considering the 
gore that must result. The English 
Judge was not to be outdone by the 
Venetian duke; he pardoned Sir Francis 
before he asked. He outdid the duke. 
Shylock’s pardon was conditional on his 
becoming a Christian; his state of mind 
favourably pre-disposing him to religion. 
Sir Francis was not required to become 
a barrister; he may indeed have been 
one already. Nor was he ordered to 
make the house as good as new, a con- 
dition which logically follows on a strict 
interpretation of good repair absolutely. 
A house is not in good repair absolutely, 
but only relatively, if it is advanced in 
years. He was allowed to do all he 
could consistently with the frailties of 
age. Had the letter of the bond been 
insisted on, he would have remained in 
jail indefinitely, his contempt by the 
nature of the case being impossible to 
be purged; as it was he only paid a 
thousand pounds he did not owe. ‘‘ Oh! 
upright Judge, how I do honour thee,”’ 
his landlord murmuréd as he left the 
Court, making as though he would fall 
before the Bench and kiss the hem 
of the robe of the protector of 


the poor. A man that has house pro- 
perty has a stake in the country. Touch 
the drains and you touch him. Protect 


him and the country becomes stable. 
Thus is the true greatness of a realm 
subserved; but Parliament will meddle. 
This is the true Imperial doctrine, if 
only Parliament would not meddle with 
the Judges. 

Every Englishman is proud of our 
Judicial Bench. Practically they make 
thelaw. Parliament, by its members, of 
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course, interferes occasionally, but still 
the Bench always has to say what they 
meant ; and that nearly always turns out 
to be something different from what they 
thought they meant. ‘* The world,’’ 
said the Hindu cosmographers, ‘“‘ rests 
on an elephant,’’ which, being inter- 
preted, means the law. The elephant 
rests on a tortoise; this again signifies 
the interpretation of the laws. The tor- 
toise rests on nothing ; this again means 
the consensus of judicial opinion. It is 
the versatility of the law that is so 
charming. Law a dull science! On the 
contrary it is full of the unexpected; 
gambling is tame to it, and a virtuous 
people know this, and think it as wrong 
to go to law as they do to bet. If it 
were not for this puritanical horror of 
falling into the hands of the tribunals of 
their country, to be admitted to the Bar 
would be to find an Eldorado, the bar- 
risters would march to the Courts of 
Justice like the gallants at the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, shining like heathen 
gods with gold and precious stones. The 
revenues would be endless. The Court 
of First Instance holds one thing. Then 
comes the Court of Appeal. Law being 
a science, one would think they would 
say the same as the pundit in the Court 
below. This is to cramp a science, 
which is unfettered, soaring on eagle’s 
wings into the blue empyrean of specula- 
tion, far, far above the prosaic facts of 
life. Then there is the House of Lords. 
But it rarely comes to this; Canute, in 
spite of flatterers, otherwise solicitors 
and counsel learned in the law, being 
satisfied with partial immersion, and not 
waiting for the tide to bear him away 
into the boundless sea. But when it 
does:ah! then. As a solicitor once told 
me, ‘‘ Forty guineas to the Attorney- 
General for attending to hear judgment, 
and then he didn’t attend.’’ 

What a prospect it opens. May a 
railway company charge from the place 
the train starts from if a passenger has 
not got a ticket? They make a bye-law 
to that effect; then the fun begins. 
The Board of Trade dutifully sanctions 
it, then the taking of cash from those 
who do not owe it commences. What 
accretion to the revenue. The chances 
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are it will never be contested. But if it 
is, then up to the House of Lords over 
the difference of one halfpenny between 
Shepherd’s Bush and Hammersmith. 


The heathen little knows what Christ- 
ian privileges are, till he takes a house 
in England, and gets far away from his 
code, that tells him what the law is at a 
glance. He is simply benighted. Law, 
as an eminent Judge told James I., is 
common sense, but not the sort of com- 
mon sense that the common man could 
grasp; he needs to be educated up to it. 
For instance, to leave the subject of 
houses, ‘‘ Is a racecourse a place?’’ You 
and I would call it a place without 
scruple ; we should say there was such a 
crowd in the place, just as we should 
call a backyard a place. Is a street a 
place? The layman is not equal to legal 
dialectic. He can argue in a fashion, 
but not in the legal fashion. It is not 
enough to know if a street is a place; is 
place within the meaning of the Act.’’ 
‘* To be or not to be,’’ as Hamlet said. 
Which reminds me that the law is very 
like Hamlet, never quite sure of its own 
mind, and acting in such a manner, 
clever with it, too, that the spectator is 
not quite sure whether it is mad or sane. 
Opinions differ; the landlords say sane. 
The tenants ‘‘mad, but north-north-west ; 
when the wind is southerly they know 
a hawk from a hand-saw.’’ This is a 
charitable estimate, and indeed without a 
large measure of charity where would the 
law be? If it was anywhere else but 
in a Court of Justice that five gentlemen 
advanced in years met to consider 
solemnly whether a street was a place, 
the public entertainment would be un- 
restrained. The law will never be on a 
proper footing till occasionally, like 
Members of Parliament, the Judges come 
down from the Bench, and submit them- 
selves to heckling. Then will arise a 
plebeian in the hall, who will ask, ‘‘ Do 
you know a place when you see it? Is 
this a place that you are in? Answer the 
question, sir.’’ If any attempt is made 
at legal subtlety, the news will quickly 
spread, and a huge majority of his fellow 
citizens will relieve him of the cares of 
office. ‘‘ Why,’’ it will be said abroad, 


‘the poor old fellow was asked plain if 


he was in a place; and he was in the 
Odd Fellows ’all, and he didn’t know if 
it was a place; wandered round confused 
like, and beckoned to the constable to 
take Bill Jones away as he spoke to him 
civil. If he was a poor man, you would 
say—well, I don’t know what you 
mightn’t say.”’ 

To this a trained lawyer will scorn- 
fully reply ‘‘ The Judges were not con- 
sidering if a place was a place in the or- 
dinary common or garden sense, but a 
place within the meaning of the Act.’’ 
They have been members of the House 
themselves, and they think they know 
the state of mind of those who vote for 
an Act at 3 a.m. They would imply 
that our legislators so far from knowing 
if a street is a place are unaware of what 
a place is, and would not even be sure if 
they themselves are in a place. In fact 
the whole thing wants a little daylight. 

Let us have freedom of contract for 
those who like it. The ordinary man 
takes a house, even if he takes it un- 
furnished with the idea of living in it. 
If he took houses with no intention of 
living in them, his relatives would sor- 
rowfully invite two doctors and one 
magistrate to consider his sad case. Let 
us concede that Judges, in the full exer- 
cise of their judicial discretion take 
houses with no idea of living in them, 
and that they and theirs are disease- 
proof, water-proof, weather-tight, con- 
sume not only their own smoke, but that 
of defective chimneys, know by instinct 
what habitable repair is, and, in short, 
enjoy the landlords’ fullest trust and con- 
fidence. Let a Judge live where he likes 
and when he likes from morn to eve, 
from eve to morn; let the writ, as was 
done in the case of the biographer of 
Doctor Johnson, Quare adhaesit pavi- 
mente be moved in vain. Let legal 
subtlety be its own reward; but let the 
ordinary citizen dwell far above the 
jarring strife of the Courts in a well 
lighted, drained and roofed house. As 
the poet beautifully sings :— 


‘* Ah, let the Judge from door to door, 
From lane to highway roam; 
But leave the man who knows no law, 
A place (not within the meaning of 
any Act) to call his home.”’ 








MUSK LEMMINGS. 


By SYDNEY WALE. 


HEY came at a time when war was 
threatening about the Balkans. 
For three years the mildness of 
the Arctic regions had been unusual, and 
from the unknown North the hordes 
swarmed into Europe, Asia, and 
America. They were advancing at the 
rate of about ten miles a day. They 
had reached the southernmost points of 
Norway and Sweden, they had overrun 
northern Russia, and were advancing on 
Prussia. Northern Siberia was a wild- 
erness; Korea and northern China were 
threatened. 

The migration of the Lemmings has 
been one of the wonders of all ages. In 
countless millions they had periodically 
emerged from the North, swimming the 
rivers, and never staying until the sea 
claimed them. 

But these Musk Lemmings were a 
larger species, and the loathsome scent 
they carried preserved them from the 
enemies of their smaller brethren. The 
cloud of birds which accompanies a 
migration of Lemmings was absent in 
this case. The foxes, instead of devour- 
ing them, fled before the army, and the 
most terrible part of it was that where 
they passed all vegetation was corrupted 


and would not grow again. They 
poisoned the earth as they trod «pon it. 

Behind them was a wilderness upon 
which nothing lived. Before them came 
a terrible army of despairing peoples, 
some driving their horses, sheep and 
cattle, some tramping, hungry and 
penniless. 

In the wilderness were the bones of 
those who had not escaped in time, and 
every day some of the fugitives nearest 
to the army lay down and were seen no 
more. 

When the wind came from the North, 
it carried with it the effluvia of decay 
and musk mingled, a horrifying stench. 
It threatened a plague, and added to the 
mad miseries of the world. 

Vainly had the vast armies of vermin 
been combated. Trenches of fire, miles 
long and yards deep, had been filled 
with the advance guard of the Lem- 
mings ; and the fires were extinguished ! 
Water they cared little for. Dynamite 
destroyed a few, but the billions behind 
counted. Dogs refused to tackle the 
creatures, electric wires were useless, 
and the lands of fatness were given over 
to them. 

Mid-Europe was becoming congested. 
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The German army lined the frontiers to 
keep back the fugitive people from the 
east, and thousands found welcome 
peace in death at the hands of the 
soldiers. Then the army retired in face 
of the Lemmings, and Germans began 
to look about for safety. 

Some learned professors and doctors 
attempted to spread disease among the 
creatures by inoculating a few. Pro- 
fessor Behrstein of Berlin was overcome 
by a swarm while engaged in this en- 
deavour ; the celebrated Dr. Sonnen was 
another who disappeared among the 
vermin. The disease spread and hope 
revived. 

Millions of Lemmings died, and their 
rotting carcases brought to mankind a 
plague of boils. Clouds of flies ap- 
peared all over Europe, and they carried 
the infection everywhere. While 
doctors were combating this new 
trouble, the Lemmings, or such as had 
survived, and were immune, advanced 
again. Their armies seemed no fewer! 

Already Great Britain had received 
over ten million emigrants from Europe 
and America. Half of the inhabitants 
of Canada had sought safety in our 
Island home ; the wealthy Americans lost 
no time in coming over. A few went to 
Australia and New Zealand, and to the 
South Sea Islands, until the Australa- 
sians openly revolted against any further 
invasion. 

Russians, Koreans and Chinese 
swarmed into Japan until the Japs shot 
them down as enemies; and every 
steamer was fully engaged in bringing 
Europeans and Americans to England. 

It was understood that Europe, Asia, 
and Africa were doomed, and only those 
lands fenced by the deep sea could pos- 
sibly escape the scourge. Even then a 
strict watch had to be kept upon all in- 
coming vessels, lest any Lemmings 
landed from them. 

A pair bred three times a year, having 
from four to eight at a birth. The young 
ones began to breed at about six months 
old, and the average life was about five 
years. 

Calculating that a pair had twelve off- 
spring by the time they were twenty 


months old, and that already four of 
these had begun to breed, it could be 
seen at what a terrific rate the vermin 
increased. 

They were omnivorous now, although 
originally herbivorous. An ox that was 
overcome by them was a skeleton in ten 
minutes. Trees lost their bark and 
died. Nothing came amiss to their 
voracious appetites. If one crept over 
a plank, that plank reeked of musk for 
months afterwards, and became useless. 

The British Government was making 
vain attempts to collect grain from all 
parts of the world, which might be 
stored. But the plague and the panic 
had interfered with farming, and the in- 
flux of fugitives to the corn-fields of 
Southern Europe had accounted for all 
surplus grain. 

Our forty millions in Great Britain had 
been growing no more than one fifth of 
the wheat which they annually required 
for years. Ten millions of visitors made 
the situation worse, since few cargoes 
were coming in now. The quartern loaf 
had already increased in price to one 
shilling and two pence, and it was evi- 
dent that very shortly only the wealthiest 
in these islands could have bread. 

The waste lands were quickly sown, 
and the Government was doing its best 
to cope with the situation. Then the 
mob rose against the foreigners, and de- 
manded that no more should be allowed 
to land. 

_ Armed crowds threatened the incom- 
ing steamers, and many passengers were 
shot, including several wealthy Ameri- 
cans. A mob from Liverpool pillaged 
the Lusitania, and obtained a large 
amount of money brought over by her 
passengers from America. 

Troops were called out to put down 
the riotings, but there were not wanting 
signs that the soldiers would soon frater- 
nise with the people, and make common 
cause. They were brothers, after all, 
and the ties of blood were stronger than 
ever in the hour of acute danger. 

At last, with great reluctance, the 
British Parliament decreed that no more 
emigrants should be landed upon these 
shores, and our seas were patrolled by 








vessels from our Navy, whose duty it 
was to warn off all vessels carrying 
foreigners. 

Still the price of foodstuff increased. 

Relief works were 
started everywhere but it 
was evident that the Gov- 
ernment could not per- 
form the miracle of feed- 
ing the multitude when 
the food supply was 
short. 

It was useless now to 
complain that Great Brit- 
ain could have grown all 
the corn she needed had 
her rulers been wise en- 
ough to have her secure in 
her self-support. The Gov- 
ernment was doing its 
best now to remedy the 
mischief—but there is but 
one harvest in a year, and 
before that time could 
come, famine in its worst 
form threatened our 
peoples. 

‘*The one and only 
thing is to stop the ad- 
vance of the Lemmings,”’ 
Follings said to Lady 
Mary Greatfenne, his 
fiancée, ‘‘ then we could 
send our visitors away. 
If not—it is the end of all 
things.”’ 

‘** Isn’t that what every 
man in the world is say- 
ing?’’ she answered, 
ruefully. The subject 
was burdened with sor- 
rows and troubles, and 
unspoken dread of the 
ghastly future. 

** Yes; but I happen to 
have a scheme,”’ the man 
said, looking into her 
eyes. His own eves were 
clear and stern, and be- 
hind them  she_ saw 
wisdom. He was already an Under- 
Secretary of State, and it might 


be that all the world should learn 
to reverence his name. 


Now, she was 
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alarmed. The fate of so many who had 
valiantly gone out to battle with the 
vermin foe occurred to her. 

** You wo:’t go near them?’’ she im- 





THE KAISER HAD GIVEN UP ALL HOPE. 


plored. His face was very grave now, 
and he bent forward and kissed her. To 
her it seemed like a farewell kiss, and 
she clung to him. 
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‘**T can’t spare you,’’ she cried, and 
seeing how determined was his look, she 
held the closer to him. 

‘* When a man is called,’’ he said, as 
he held her in his arms, ‘‘ he must go. 
Humanity has a first claim upon all of 
us, our country has the second.” 

‘*Am I nothing?’’ she sobbed, her 
head upon his shoulder; ‘‘ does love 
come last ?”’ 

‘** You are the hope of my life, Mary,”’ 
he answered. ‘‘I wish that I could 
give my life to watch over you. If I 
am successful it may still come to pass 
—if not :” 

She burst into a fit of uncontrollable 
sobbing that lasted a few minutes. 
Then, of a sudden, she conquered her 
feelings, and looked up. 

**You are right,’’ she said, in a 
whisper. ‘‘ 1 was selfish. Only—let us 
be married first. Let me help you, and 
share your danger.”’ 

He shook his head, saying it was im- 
possible. She persisted. He had never 
known soft-hearted, gentle Mary so 
stubborn before. In the end she gained 
her point. It was arranged that they 
should be married by special licence, and 
leave for the Continent the next day. 

To the Prime Minister alone did Fol- 
lings disclose his plans. The old Par- 
liamentary hand listened, but he was ob- 
viously unimpressed. 

‘* All have failed, my boy,’’ he said, 
with a sigh. ‘‘ Your life need not be 
sacrificed. What is to be, will be. Hope 
has taken leave of the world, I think.”’ 

‘* But I shall go,’’ the young man 
insisted. ‘‘I want you to write to the 
Kaiser in order to make my way as 
easy as possible.’’ 

‘* Tf you really mean it, I’ll do what 
I can,’’ the elder man said, with a 
private intention to ask the Emperor to 
ward his foolhardy young friend from 
danger. So the coming of the Hon. 
Robert and Lady Mary Follings was 
duly announced. 

The North of Prussia was in the 
possession of the Lemmings by now. 
They were already in Southern Den- 
mark, and threatening Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France. Southern Germany 
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seemed to be doomed, and Russia was 
overrun right down to a line east and 
west of Moscow. 

Berlin was full of inventors, who were 
prepared to deal with the hordes—for a 
consideration. The populace, however, 
had long since decided that ruin was 
inevitable, and sober-minded Germans 
had given themselves up to a very riot 
of living. Little or no business was 
being done, the Drink Halls were 
crammed, the theatres and the music- 
halls were turning people away. Every- 
one wanted to forget the imminent 
danger. The percentage of suicides was 
enormous. It was the one certain way 
out. 

The Kaiser saw the Englishmen 
without delay. His Majesty looked 
twenty years older than he had done but 
a year before. He, too, had given up 
all hope, and grey despair looked out 
of his eyes. 

But as Follings quietly unfolded his 
scheme, his speech free from boast or 
exaggerated promises, the Kaiser began 
to listen with interest, sometimes inter- 
rupting to ask rapid questions. 

He sent for the Chancellor, and asked 
his visitor to unfold his scheme again. 
Then some noted chemists were invited 
to a conference, which was attended by 
the principal officers of State. 

The telegraph wires after that were 
soon busy. The German Government 
had accepted Follings’ offer, and a 
number of engineering works in Great 
Britain and on the Continent suddenly 
gave up all other work in order to com- 
plete the German Government’s orders 
for delivery within six weeks. Night 
and day they worked, taking on as 
many skilled hands as they had room 
for. 

Chemical works also became unusually 
busy. Workmen who had_ refused 
employment, saying that the end of the 
world was coming, flocked back to the 
factories. The black smoke floated over 
a country-side unheeded by the _ in- 
spectors. Somehow the mere sight of 
it gave new heart to those who watched 
and wondered. 

Newspapers hinted vaguely at the 
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outlines of the scheme, but so far the 
details were not given. The mere fact 
that a new method of dealing with the 
vermin was to be tried, and that it had 
the Kaiser’s approval, cheered the 
public somewhat. Unbalanced in mind 
as sO many were, owing to the over- 





shadowing of fear, they were easily led 
to either mad joy or utter despair. 

It was no exaggeration to state that 
the hordes of Lemmings increased by 
ten per cent. every six weeks, and that 
the advance of ten miles daily meant 
that they had gained four hundred and 
twenty miles of ground in that time. 
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In those six weeks Denmark had been 
conquered by them, North Germany had 


succumbed, and the Southern States 
were suffering ‘desperately. Three- 
quarters of Russia were overrun 


Southern Siberia was wasted, Belgium 
and Holland were fighting an advanced 


MACHINE ROLLED SLOWLY ON. 


and 
countered a 
** Stenchers,’”’ 
called. 

Then, bv steamer and rail, a vast 
number of what looked more like steam 
rollers than anything else, began to 
arrive in Germany. Light rollers twelve 


guard, France had already en- 
few battalions of the 


as they were popularly 
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feet in breadth, and studded with small 
bosses of metal, were placed on the 
roads a few miles away from the ad- 
vancing Lemmings. 

Each roller drew two wagons of 
material, and each had a large tank in 
which was stored a chemical, similar to 
that carried in the wagons. Each 
machine had a covered compartment or 
cab in which the driver and his assistants 
were placed, and which was enclosed by 
heavy glass. 

A trial of one of these machines was 
held in a country district before the 
Kaiser and members of the German 
Government. Follings took the steer- 
ing-wheel, the wagons were attached, 
and, at the rate of four miles an hour, 
a journey was made over ploughed 
fields, through hedges, over banks and 
ditches, without the wagons once over- 
turning, or failing to answer to the 
driver’s hand. 

Then, quite unexpectedly, the Kaiser 
took his place in the steering compart- 
ment of the machine, and congratulated 
Follings upon his success so far. 

‘* We will now make our attack, sir,’ 
he said, quietly. ‘‘ I am coming with 
you to see the first battle.’’ 

The nervous oflicials protested. The 
risk was tremendous. The value of the 
new destroyers was unknown. The 
Chancellor dramatically pictured the 
machine as an island surrounded by 
Lemmings. If it broke down amidst 
the vermin, rescue would be impossible. 
The nation would want to crush those 
unworthy servants who had permitted 
the risk of His Majesty’s sacred person. 

The Kaiser smiled. 

‘“ If these machines fail, the disaster 
must come sooner or later to us all. I 
put my trust in the Almighty, and | 
believe in Mr. Follings.’”’ 

No argument shook his determination. 
The door of the engine room closed. 
Inside were the Kaiser, Follings, and 
Edward Fullerton, a young engineer 
whose intelligent sympathy and assist- 
ance had been of great service to the 
inventor. He was to attend to the 
engine while the inventor steered. 

A lever was shifted, and the huge 


’ 
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lumbering machine started due north. 
Soon a faint odour of musk was on the 
air, and it came in sickly puffs through 
the perforations in the glass. The great 
wagons, piled with their load, lumbered 
heavily after them. It was a journey 


that none of those three men ever 
forgot. 

In an hour five miles had _ been 
covered. In another hour they would 


reach the fringe of the verminous army. 
The scent of the musk became stronger, 
and they sickened at it. It was the 
smell of Death itself—and they were 
going to meet it. 

The country-side was a sad scene of 
desolation. Here and there domestic 
animals, over-driven, had fallen by the 
wayside. Sometimes a cart containing 
household goods and farm implements 
was passed, a wreck upon the dreary 
waste of deserted road. It had broken 
down, and the terrified fugitives had 
not waited in their flight. Empty farm- 
houses, tenantless cottages, all told the 
same tale of the exodus. The Kaiser’s 
twitching lips showed how deeply he 
was affected. 

A little way off now they perceived 
that the ground had changed to a dull 
grey hue. It was no longer placid, but 
was moving as restlessly as the sea. 
As the machine came still nearer, grey 
points rose continually a foot or so in 
the air. On either side this grey army 
extended as far as could be seen. Far 
back it reached, and in the rear were 
leafless trees, and no sign of a green 
thing or living creature—save only the 
Musk Lemmings, and they were in full 
force. 

Follings glanced at the Kaiser. 
War Lord’s strong jaw tightened. His 
eyes blazed. There was no fear in 
them, but only anger, the desire to 
avenge his people, and the strenuous 
hope of victory. 

The machine rolled slowly on. It 
passed stray creatures shaped like rats, 
who were eagerly feeding. In front 
were leaping, creeping, racing millions 
more, and in a moment the roller was 
upon them. A few insignificant hun- 
dreds were crushed—and the machine 
stopped ! 





The 
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In a moment countless Lemmings 
were upon it. They ran over it. They 
slipped down the glass sides. On the 
top they sniffed hungrily, and their long 
yellow teeth gnashed together. 

The reek of musk made those within 
the car feel faint. Follings snatched at 
a lever and sent the engine throbbing in 
quick time. Another lever moved, and 
from a dozen pipes below the machine 
came jets of fine pungent dust, driven 
forward six yards or more by air. Then 
the engine was stopped, and anxious 
eyes watched the effect of the first 
attack. 

A strange thing was happening. In 
all directions Lemmings were leaping 
and fighting. The knots of combatants 
grew larger, the fighting became fiercer. 
Some few creatures were biting at their 
own bodies, and their great sharp teeth 
could be seen tearing their own flesh. 

Wherever the powder had touched, 
and it had touched ten thousand, it 
burnt and stung the creature to despera- 
tion. Not knowing from which direc- 
tion the attack had come, the tortured 
Lemming had fancied that it had been 
bitten by one of its companions, and 
instantly it had turned upon those 
nearest to it, biting furiously. These 
had retaliated upon others, until thou- 
sands were killed. The battle raged— 
raged to the very horizon, desperate, 
unceasing, unappeasable. The enemy 
was practically exterminating itself. 

The Kaiser’s hand sought that of 
Follings. He gripped it silently, but his 
eyes were eloquent. There were tears 
in them, and the hard mouth had re- 
laxed its tension. 

The roller moved on a hundred yards, 
and again the pipes shot out the burn- 
ing, stinging powder, and again the 
scene of a few minutes before was 
enacted. The first fight was still pro- 
ceeding, as fresh Lemmings arrived 
upon the scene and joined in the battle. 

The roller moved on again and again 
until the tank below was exhausted of 
powder. A _ pipe was attached by 
mechanical means to the first wagon, 
and the tank filled up from the load it 
carried. There was enough in the tank 
and the two wagons for a_ week’s 


supply. The petrol for the engine, with 
care, would be sufficient for ten days. 

At the end of twenty-four hours the 
great machine—‘‘ The Ark’’—as the 
Kaiser had already christened it, turned 
south. 

In four hours it had passed over 
countless heaps of dead Lemmings, 
and had reached the fertile country. In 
two hours more it had arrived at the 
starting-point, and there, before the 
crowd awaiting its arrival, the Kaiser 
embraced the inventor and called him 
** brother.’”’ 

‘* The greatest of all men,’’ he cried, 
with his usual impetuosity, and he him- 
self led the tremendous ‘‘ Hoch! Hoch! 
Hoch !”’ 

Within an hour four hundred 
machines, covering a front of sixteen 
hundred miles, were advancing on the 
Lemmings. 

Professor Olenberg has_ calculated 
that during the next twenty-four hours, 


eight hundred millions of Lemmings 
perished. 
Depéts of the chemical were re- 


plenished, and as fast as the wagons 
were emptied they were filled again. 
Night and day the attack went on. 
There was no rest for those who were 
saving the world. 

In America and in Siberia the news 
of success was received with the wildest 
enthusiasm. Machines were built in an 
incredibly short space of time, and the 
Lemmings were attacked and every- 
where defeated. 

In six months the attacking parties 
were far north, and gangs of labourers 
were feeding the devastated lands with 
the corpses of the invaders. Follings 
had received the thanks of every par- 
liament in the world. With King 
Edward’s consent he accepted decora- 
tions of the highest order from every 
ruler of every country. The gift of 
money he refused, although the grateful 
world would have given him millions. 

‘*T had my reward beforehand,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ I came to Berlin on my honey- 
moon. I may have saved the world— 
but any man who is in love feels he 
could do that!” 

That was how Lady Mary had helped. 
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By FEDDEN TINDALL. 


HE patient stirred a little; the nurse 
put aside her novel and moved to 
the bedside. 

‘““Do you want anything?’’ she 
asked, in the soothing voice which she 
kept for ‘‘ interesting ’’ cases. 

She was a fluffy-haired, dainty little 
person, who realised to the full that her 
uniform was ‘‘ becoming ’’ — capable 
nurse, undeveloped woman. She was 
full of feminine wiles and _inconsis- 
tences, she had a kind, impulsive heart; 
but she had no depth, she had never 
touched the hidden mysteries of life with 
understanding. Vain, kindly, emotional 
in superficial fashion—that was all: her 
soul was sleeping. Her patient was a 
man of reserve force, strong and silent. 
All his forty years he had been self- 
contained and reticent. Now—strange 
irony of Fate—he had given a man’s 
love to the fluffy-haired nurse. He saw 


a road to happiness only when Death 


was before him. His weary 
scanned the nurse’s_ face 
Slowly, yet eagerly, he spoke. 

‘“ Only two more days, nurse.”’ 

‘** Yes, but you must be hopeful. You 
nustn’t worry and be despondent,’’ she 
old him easily. 

‘“ Ah, but they can’t deceive me. _ | 
know well enough that I have barely a 
fighting chance. It is a last desperate 
expedient, this operation. I shan’t live 
through it, nurse.’’ 

** We must hope—’’ she began again 
in that same soothing tone. But he cut 
her short almost impatiently. 

** 1 tell you that I know: I am not a 
coward, I hope, so I can face it. But— 
I am thinking of these two days that 
are left.”’ 

““Yes?’’ she said _interrogatively. 
She could not fail to see the burning 
glance that the man had fixed upon her. 

** Child, do you know how I love you, 
No, not a gentle, easy passion pour 
passer le temps, not an invalid’s amuse- 
ment. Mine is a man’s strong love 
come too late. Perhaps if it hadn’t 
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eyes 
intently. 


been too late, | might have taught you 
to love me.’’ 

‘It is very sweet of you to say so.”’ 

She spoke in her own dainty, selt- 
conscious manner. The depths of 
feeling were hidden from her: she was 
sorry for her patient—sorry, and more 
than a little flattered. 

‘Oh, but I want you, dear, I want 
you so much. You are the only thing 
on earth that matters to me now.’’ 

Half-consciously her eyes wandered 
over the large, beautifully decorated 
room, the hundred and one signs of 
comfort and luxury. This man’s wealth 
gave him all that most human beings 
longed for: yet, now that he was draw- 
ing so near to death, it was only herself 
that he wanted. Again she felt 
flattered. 


ae ’ 


I shall be with you,’’ she murmured. 
‘Yes, but I want you for my own, 
dear, just for the little time left to me 
—only two days out of your life. Is it 
too much to ask of you? Do you 
understand what it is that I want? ”’ 

An expression of bewilderment stole 
over the fluffy-haired nurse’s face, 
She had flirted carelessly with many a 
‘*case’’; but this was something new 
in her experience. 

‘* What do you mean? What do you 
want? ’’ she said almost abruptly. She 
was startled out of her usual level tones 
of sympathy. 

‘I want you to marry me, dear. I 
want to feel that you are my wife before 
I die. Won’t you humour a man with 
only two days to live? I know that I 
haven’t the time left me to win your 
love, child; I couldn’t expect it. But 
will you give me just the two days of 
your life? ”’ 

‘* You want—to marry—me—before— 
the operation? ’’ she said very slowly. 
The amazement in her eyes’ had 
deepened. 

‘‘T want your promise. Then I can 
send for Andrews, my solicitor; he can 
arrange the rest—special license, all the 











worrying details. We could be married 
to-morrow morning : that one day could 
be mine. 1 should die happier for it.’’ 

The nurse was holding his hand now ; 
but words she could find none in which 
to answer him. ‘There was a pause. 
Then suddenly he tried to raise himself ; 
but sank back again, with a sharp cry 
of pain. 

‘* How weak, how useless I am! Oh 
I know how such a marriage must revolt 
you! But tell me—tell me _ truly, 
knowing that my last chance of happi- 
ness depends on it—is there any real 
hope of my living through the opera- 
tion? ”’ 

The nurse hesitated. This strong 
intensity of passion almost frightened 
her. 

**It is a last chance. The doctors 
would not attempt it unless P 

“I know it will absolute 
murder. But, humanly speaking, am I 
likely to recover? ”’ 

‘“No,”’ she said quietly, 

almost against her will. 
‘** Then,’’ he said, with a little sigh, 
it is only for two days that I ask you 
to be bound to me. Afterwards you 
will be free, and I have wealth that | 
can leave to you.’”’ 





not be 


speaking 
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‘** You love me very much,’’ she said 
simply. She spoke with more sincerity 
than was usual with her. 

** T have no strength to say how much 
I love you.’’ But the burning, weary 
eyes were full of their certain message. 

“Will you give me my two days’ 
happiness? ”* 

The little fluffy-haired stood 
silent, breathing quickly. Her blue eyes 
were glistening with excitement: her 
face was very pale. She 
strange position. 

** Yes, I will marry vou,”’ she said at 
last slowly. She knew so well that she 
would be the bride of a doomed man: 
she felt so sure that the doctors enter- 
tained no real hope. 


nurse 


was in a 


She would give 
him two days’ happiness, and after- 
wards—she would scarcely have been 
human had she failed to realise that 


she would be a rich man’s widow. 
So the arrangements 


were hastilv 
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made for that strange bedside wedding. 
A rich man can gratify his whims, so it 
was not a difficult matter. The nurse 
was being carried along in one maze of 
excitement and astonishment. She 
hardly knew what she did that day; but 
her duties were performed mechanically. 

They were married at ten o’clock in 
the morning. ‘‘ Till death us do part”’ 
bore a strange, a tragic significance to 
this bride and bridegroom. The usually 
light-hearted nurse shuddered a little as 
the ring was slipped on her finger. The 
clergyman looked grave and troubled. 
He could never voice the conventional 
wishes for happiness to this couple, over 
whose union Death was brooding. Only 
the patient, weary and pain-racked, 
smiled with a wondrous contentment as 
he held her little hand in his own, and 
he called her ‘‘ wife’’ with a wintry 
smile the instant the service was over. 

‘* You are mine for the short time left 
to me, darling. I pray God you may 
never regret it.”’ 

And, by a sudden impulse, she bent 
low and kissed him. 

He seemed almost happy through that 
day, and scarcely mentioned the ordeal 
of the morrow. Only the will leaving 
‘**all of which I die possessed to my 
wife’? had been duly signed and wit 
nessed. The little nurse knew that this 
would be her last case: she need never 
take unless she wished it. 
Within a few days she would in all 
probability be free once more and a rich 
woman. And yet somehow she hardly 
now whether she desired that 
freedom. The restrained intensity of 
his passion was something new in her 
experience, something which seemed to 
shake the very depths of her shallow 
little nature. 

The patient spent a comparatively 
quiet night; but he was awake early 
the next morning. The operation was 
fixed for eleven o’clock. 

** Stay with me as much as you can 
these last few hours, dear,’’ he said 
wistfully. 

** When you are all ready, I shall sit 
and talk to you,’’ she told him. ‘‘ Nurse 
Maitland is preparing everything else.’’ 


another 


knew 
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‘* Promise you will be with me as I 
go off,’? he pleaded. Strong man 
though he was, he had dreaded the 
anesthetic. 

‘*I promise, dear,”’ 
gently. 

And it was a little later when she sat 
by his bedside and felt his convulsive 
clasp of her hand tighten, that a sudden 
flash of realisation came to her. She no 
longer cared for her freedom: she 
wanted him to recover. The wonderful 
intensity of his love was holding her 
almost against her wishes. 

** It seems very strange to me that 
you should have cared so much,’’ she 
said impulsively, with a humility very 
foreign to her nature. 

** Does it, little girl? ’’ He loosened 
his clasp on her hand and began to 
stroke it gently. ‘‘ Perhaps few men 
lead such loveless lives as mine. My 
world has been filled with books and 
study, the research work that my money 
gave me liberty to follow. I left no 
room for a woman in my life: and, now 
that I am so near death, I can see that 


she said very 


I missed the better part, dear.”’ 

The little nurse leaned forward and 
spoke with impulsive passion. 

** You must not, you shall not talk like 


that. You will get through this opera- 
tion; you must live for my sake.’’ 

The wonder-light stole into his eyes. 

‘“Do you really want me to live, 
dear ?”’ 

““ Yes, husband,’’ she cried quickly. 
It was the first time she had used the 
word: it came as an inspiration. The 
wonder-light deepened to the ecstasy of 
one who sees some almost undreamed of 
vision. 

‘* My darling !”’ 

He broke off suddenly : he had heard 
a motor panting at the door. It was the 
surgeon. 

‘‘God give me courage,’’ he prayed 
softly. Before he had had so little to live 
for; now it seemed that all the joy in life 
was calling. 

The tension was too great for the 
fluffy haired nurse. Her emotions had 
a'ways been so easy and superficial. 

‘* | will see if the anesthetist has come 
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too,’’ she said, making an excuse to 
leave him. She felt her own composure 
shaken. Sorrow and suffering she had 
grown almost to take as a matter of 
course during her training, but this 
man’s agony of love was something new 
and heart-rending. 

Dr. Thurlow was greeting the sur- 
geon in the hall. The tension made her 
hearing unusually acute. Outside the 
bedroom door she could hear their voices 
quite plainly. She went downstairs 
quickly, and was surprised to find her- 
self shaking and nervous. The idea of a 
nurse fearing an operation, she told her- 
self contemptuously. A voice mounted 
up to her. 

‘“* Conway has had a nasty. accident, 
smashed his arm. He wired me as this 
operation was urgent and sent me down 
in his motor.”’ 

‘*I know your name well enough, 
Goring, though we don’t chance to have 
met before. _I will just tell my patient, 
and assure him how easy he may feel 
in your hands.’’ 

Dr. Thurlow had turned to mount the 
stairs. 

‘** Ticklish case, isn’t it?’’ she heard 
in lower tones. 

‘* Not much chance I’m afraid, but 
still—we have all heard of you, Goring,”’ 
came the answer, with a forced laugh. 

The nurse passed the doctor on the 
stairs, with a little nod. She was very 
white now and even more nervous. 

The surgeon looked up quickly. 

** You,” he said sharply. ‘‘I had no 
idea you were on this case.”’ 

‘* No,”’ she began, ‘‘ I 

The surgeon swung 
abruptly. The hall 
opened once 
anesthetist. 

‘* Ah, Read,” he said. 
you ?”’ 

The nurse turned and ran upstairs 
hastily. The professional training in 
self-control stood her in good stead now. 
She was quietly cheerful as she went 
back to her husband’s bedside. 

‘Keep up courage, dear,’’ and she 
bent and kissed him. 

The physician left them alone for a 


” 


on his heel 
door had been 
more to admit. the 


‘* How are 
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last instant together. He had no belief 
in harrowing partings; but the dumb 
appeal in his patient’s eyes had been too 
much for him. Outside the door, he 
spoke in low tones to the surgeon. 

‘* This is a most extraordinary case al- 
together—sad in its way, too. Fenton 
fell madly in love with one of his nurses 
and married her yesterday. If ever a 
man longed for life that man does now : 
I wonder what her feelings may be. 
She’s been in a strange position, poor 
little thing, and I don’t imagine she can 
care for him; must have married him, 
feeling sure that he couldn’t recover. 
All the same, in some ways she is re- 
markably lucky.”’ 

He went on to discuss the professional 
details. Suddenly the surgeon broke in 
with a sharp question. 

** Which nurse did he marry? 
the one 4 

“* Yes, the little thing who passed me 
on the stairs just now. But as I was 
saying o 

The surgeon broke in abruptly. 

** I cannot operate,’’ he said, in harsh 
tones. His face was very set and de- 
termined. 

** Not operate! Why, my dear fel- 
low, it’s the only chance, though per- 
haps not a very strong one. Conway, 
and even Mortlake—who, you know, 
loathes the knife—agreed it was the 
only vestige of a chance for the poor 
chap.”’ 


Not 











** I knew nothing of the case, I wg 
‘“*Good heavens, man!”’ thundered 
Dr. Thurlow. ‘‘ Conway must have 


told you that time is of every conse- 
quence. We put this off as long as 
possible because of the great danger, 
and now his last chance goes if we delay 
longer.’’ 

The anesthetist stepped out of the 
room opposite, which had been prepared 
as an operating theatre. At the same 
moment the bedroom door opened and 
the little nurse joined them. 

‘“What is it?’’ she said quickly. 
Then she went on almost hysterically : 
‘* For pity’s sake don’t prolong this ten- 
sion more than necessary.”’ 

‘* The anesthetist will be in directly.” 
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It was the surgeon who answered in- 
stantly. Then, turning to Dr. Thurlow, 
he added, 

‘“* 1 will perhaps explain to you after- 
wards my reluctance to operate.” 

The doctor nodded, with a sigh of 
relief. ©The man’s previous behaviour 
had been inexplicable. 

The next two hours the little nurse 
spent alone. Nurse Maitland was at- 
tending the operation: it had seemed 
impossible for the newly-made wife to do 
so. And perhaps those two lonely hours 
were the most far-reaching in her life. 
She awoke to realities of life and death 
that before she had glossed over easily. 
Hidden meanings were revealed, new 
feelings awoke to life. It seemed like 
the birth of another woman. All this 
she knew but half-consciously then, 
through the strained tension of anxiety. 
Afterwards came full realization. At 
the time but one fact seemed to thrill her 
persistently—she loved this husband of 
hers, with a love that surprised herself, a 
love of which she had not believed her- 
self capable. And in all human proba- 
bility she would lose him. She trembled 
a little when she remembered how ab- 
solutely his life was in the hands of those 
two men—anesthetist and surgeon. 
The surgeon—could his skill save this 
life? Would it? The question beat in 
her brain persistently. 

The waiting ended at last. It was 
kindly Dr. Thurlow who hastened with 
the news to this bride, who had wedded 
only for cruel anxiety and possible 
tragedy. 

‘* The operation is over: his strength 
is well maintained. He will pull through 
after all, we believe.”’ 

‘* Oh, thank God!’’ She was nearer 
fainting than she had ever been in her 
life before; but she pulled herself to- 
gether sharply. ‘‘ It must have been a 
clever operation.” 

‘* Clever! It was a splendid piece of 
work, as neat as I have ever seen. That 
young fellow will be the coming man. 
You certainly owe your husband’s life to 
him.”’ 

The little nurse strove to answer, but 
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it seemed as though speech had become 
impossible to her. 

‘* Sit down, Mrs. Fenton,’’ said the 
doctor kindly. ‘‘ All this has been a 
terrible strain for you.” 

To himself he was thinking. ‘‘ How 
strange! She must have cared for him 
in a way that I never suspected.’’ 

Heavy footsteps sounded outside. 

““ There are Goring and Read. Would 
you prefer not to see them ?’’ 
““No,”’ she said faintly. 
roused herself with an effort. 
forward to meet the surgeon. 
“Thank you,”’ she said, but doctor and 
anzsthetist were surprised to see the 
intent gaze that she was fixing upon 

him. 

“You are relieved,’’ questioned the 
surgeon shortly. Then, as she bowed 
her head in silence, ‘‘ I really hope that 
things will go well with your husband 
now.”’ 

She whispered something else hur- 
riedly. Dr. Thurlow fancied that it 


Then she 
She went 


TWO DAYS. 


sounded like ‘‘ Forgive me,’’ but surely 
he must be mistaken. 

The next moment he realized that she 
had left them. The surgeon drew him 
aside. 

‘* Excuse me, Read. 
alone with Thurlow.’’ 

The doctor waited curiously. 
this to be 
promised ? 

‘“Mrs. Fenton,’’ he said, almost 
harshly, ‘‘ has been engaged to me for 
three years. I knew that she never 
cared for me as I cared for her: I knew 
that she wanted plenty of fun and 
admiration. But this was a shock, you 
may imagine. You can understand my 
reluctance to operate now perhaps.”’ 

The bewildered doctor nodded; but 
he could think of nothing tosay. It was 
not expected of him. 

And upstairs the fluffy-haired nurse 
was crying quietly now. The tension 
was relaxed: she could hope as well as 
love. She had found her soul. 


I want a word 


Was 
the explanation he had 


The Caravanner. 


By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A. 


HO free as I, 
Beneath the sky? 

With face of tan, 
Snug in my van, 
Daily I roam, 
Never from home. 
Happy my lot 
If cold or hot; 
Simple my fare— 
Bird, fish or hare. 
My dog and I 
Scorn passers-by. 
Quietude’s best, 
Fresh air and rest. 
Tame other life, 
Breathing of strife; 
Resist it who can, 
The life of the van. 





By OSCAR 


EARFUL the 


Mr. 


and wonderful are 

ways of actor-managers ! 

Laurence Irving descends from 
‘*The Unwritten Law’ and ‘ The 
Lily ’’ to the most aimless and artificial 
of melodramas. He is perfectly frank 
about it. The old fashioned play-bill 
describes this revival of the dramatic 
style of half-a-century ago as ‘“‘a new, 
exciting, vivacious and_ spectacular 
drama entitled the Life and Adventures 
of Margaret Catchpole.’’ This Mar- 
garet Catchpole is quite a_ historic 
character in Suffolk, and the play is 
founded on fact or legend. She is first 
introduced us as a country lass, 
much enamoured of a stalwart smug- 
gler, Will Laud by name, who, until 
the fifth scene of the last act, we 
believe to be an erring hero and then 
discover to be a villain whose designs 
on Margaret are anything but honour- 
able. The true villain of the piece, 
however, is Luff, an old smuggler, who 
is the evil genius of Laud and the 
persistent and treacherous enemy of 
Margaret. To follow Margaret through 
the many misfortunes and misadventures 
in which her misplaced affection and 
the machinations of Luff involve her 
would occupy several pages. Suffice it 
to say that we are treated to thrilling 


to 


PARKER. 


and varied scenes and tableaux; rural 
festivities, conflicts between smugglers 
and revenue officers, midnight abduc- 
tions, press-gangs, ‘‘ the glorious First 
of June,’’ sailors’ merry-makings and 
brawls, all these serving to introduce us 
to the really exciting portions of the 
performance. ‘The third act finds Mar- 


garet installed in a domestic capacity in 


a large country house. Here the 
villainous Luff finds her and, bent on 
her destruction, informs her that her 
lover, Will Laud, is at the ‘‘ Dog and 
Bone ’’ in Lambeth, and within a few 
hours is leaving England under the 
impression that she no longer cares for 
him. Luff persuades her that the only 
way to reach him is to ‘‘ borrow’”’ a 
famous horse from the stables and ride 
with all speed to Lambeth. The innocent 
Margaret sees no crime in borrowing 
the horse, even though it involves the 
theft of the coachman’s keys and the 
donning of his clothes. Her famous 
ride from Ipswich to London is vividly 
represented on the cinematograph, and 
she arrives at the ‘‘ Dog and Bone”’ 
in an exhausted condition. Now horse- 
stealing was in those days a capital 
crime, and naturally the owners of the 
horse regard the action of Margaret in 
a different light herself. 


to Conse- 
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quently in the fourth act she is con- 
demned to death at the Bury assizes. 
The sentence is afterwards commuted 
to one of seven years’ imprisonment. 
She has served five years of this when 
we see her in the yard of the Ipswich 
Jail. Coincidence ordains that her lover 
shall appear in the adjoining debtors’ 
enclosure. The fifty pounds necessary 
for his release is produced by Margaret 
and her own escape is planned before he 
leaves the jail. In the disguise of a 
sailor Margaret scales the prison wall 
most gallantly and manages to evade 
the pursuit with him. An evil fortune 
leads them to Luff’s cottage, where 
Laud imbibes too freely from a jar of 
rum and declares to Luff that he has 
no intention whatever of marrying the 
girl. The disillusioned heroine over- 
hears this remark, treats Laud to an 
accurate description of his character 
and leaves the two undesirables to each 
other’s company. Laud immediately 
turns on Luff, accuses him of having 
ruined his life and drags him to the edge 
of the cliff with the intention of throw- 
ing him over. This is, we know, a 
dangerous method of destroying an 
enemy, and we are not surprised to see 
Luff grab Laud’s ankle in his fall and 
pull him with him into eternity. Our 
ears strain to catch the dull sickening 
thud but it is mercifully drowned in a 
burst of music. The two villains thus 
disposed of we may expect matters to 
improve quickly: still, we are rather 
surprised to find in the final scene that 
practically all the remaining characters 
have emigrated to New South Wales, 
and are assembled at the Governor’s 
house. Here Margaret meets a faithful 
old lover, who really has been the true 
hero throughout the piece, though he 
has been eclipsed by the more strenuous 


Laud. Constancy is, of course, re- 
warded, Margaret is clasped to her 
lover’s bosom, and we see, in the 


touching words of the play-bill, ‘‘ the 
tangled skein of years at last unravelled, 


and the path of life opened to loving 
feet.’’ 


What induced Mr. Irving to produce 
Has he done it chiefly 
im- 


such a play? 


to amuse himself or under the 
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pression that the novelty of 
attract full houses? 


it will 
Certainly the pros- 
pect of seeing a thrilling melodrama 
without its usual drawbacks of third-rate 
acting and the odour of oranges might 
draw ‘some curious spirits to the Duke 


of York’s. But he could scarcely believe 
that such a piece would attract crowds 
to a West-end theatre. It is true that 
both acting and staging were admirable. 
Miss Mabel Hackney was a charming 
heroine, now tearful and feminine, now 
prosecuting daring escapades in mascu- 
line garb. Mr. Laurence Irving as Luff 
was a most complete and wheedling old 
scoundrel. Mr. Godfrey Tearle, as 
Will Laud, deceived us as to his true 
character by his fine presence and manly 
vigour almost as long as he deceived 
Margaret. Mr. Percy Nash, as _ the 
ultra-dignified footman, and Mr. Field 
Fisher, as the jolly old scamp of a 
smuggler and Jack-Tar, gave us some 
very quaint humour. I can hardly con- 
gratulate Mr. Irving upon the production 
of the play. The grave doubt enter- 
tained of its success has been justified 
by its early withdrawal. 


The revival of ‘‘ Arms and the Man,”’ 
by Mr. F. C. Whitney, at The Criterion 
Theatre, is especially interesting as 
giving us an opportunity to compare 
impressions produced by one of Mr. 
Shaw’s earlier plays with his latest. I 
happened to be sitting next to one of 
America’s well-known novelists, Mr. 
Walter Phelps Dodge, and it occurred 
to me that readers of these monthly 
notes on the London stage would rather 
read what a cultivated American had to 
say about the play than my reflections, 
which, from the frequency with which I 
have had to deal with Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s work, must be pretty well known 
by now. So I told Mr. Dodge that not 
only I, but the readers of the ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED, would be very much 
obliged if he would let me have for pub- 
lication his critical opinion of ‘‘ Arms 
and the Man.’’ He is very brief, but 
his brevity is packed with suggestion. 
He writes : 

‘* The difference between ‘ Fanny’s 
First Play ’ and ‘ Arms and the Man’ is 
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very slight; unless one supposes the 
latter to be ‘ Fanny’s First Play.’ It is 
evidently written by a vegetarian, for 
visions of coy asparagus and shy lettuce 
are interwoven with the plot in many 
winding ways. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
carries out his socialistic theories to 
their logical conclusion. He evidently 
thinks, with Sir Almroth Wright, that 
washing is a dangerous luxury—witness 
his mildly sarcastic remarks as to the 
average Bulgarian. The voice is the 
voice of Esau, but the idea is the idea 
of Sir Almroth Wright. 

** The Shavian spirit is outworn; the 
modern man craves stronger meat or 
more succulent vegetables. The last 
state of the master is worse than the 
first, and Bernard Shaw is nowadays 
like nothing so much as a punter left 
clinging to his pole in a muddy back- 
water of the Thames. 

** The play is simply broad farce, and 
would have suited Mr. Willie Edouin. 
It was pathetic to see the long-haired 
men and short-haired maidens gasp at 
the near-epigrams. 

‘** Bernard Shaw is distinctly early- 
Victorian, and goes with horse-hair fur- 
niture and wax fruit under glass 
shades.’’ 


In ‘‘ Fanny’s First Play,’’ produced 
at The Little Theatre in April and still 
running, all of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
characteristics as dramatic’ essayist, 
mordant humorist and satirist of the 
conventional, come gaily into evidence 
once more. Even more gaily than 
usual, for, not content with giving us a 
play in which his hero and heroine 
‘*run amok ’”’ and do things subversive 
of the very foundations of middle-class 
respectability, he provides us with 
an induction and an epilogue in which 
he gives us his version of professional 
critical opinion on his own play. I 
believe when Miss Marie Corelli pub- 
lishes a new novel she informs the 
critics in an introductory note that no 
copies are sent for review and if the 
reviewers want to r_.d it they must buy 
it or get it from a library. Mr. Shaw 
betters that shy and retiring spirit by 
boldly writing the critiques himself. 
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Or at 


with un- 
exampled frankness, the tired tone of 


least he elucidates, 


critical expostulation with which he 
must be, by this time, tolerably familiar. 
It is immensely entertaining beyond 
question. So long as we candidly 
accept the dogma—there is but one 
Shaw, and Bernard is his phophet—we 
make sure of our calling and election to 
a season of rapt enjoyment whenever 
we go to a ‘‘ Shaw play.’’ Whatever 
he may choose to tilt at, the critic or 
the Philistine, the man of war or the 
pursuing maid, the medical profession 
or the code of the snob, he goes for 
his prey with such whole-hearted zest 
and such keenness of wit (not the less 
keen because self-conscious), that he, or 
she, must be sadly in need of reconstruc- 
tion who does not enjoy the encounter. 

** Fanny’s First Play ’’ brings us into 
the domestic tribulations of two fami- 
lies, the Gilbeys and the Knoxes, the 
heads of which are partners and shop- 
keepers in easy circumstances. The 
Gilbeys, indeed, keep a manservant of 
most dignified deportment and enough 
social philosophy to serve a whole resi- 
dential suburb. The Gilbeys, naturally 
according to Mr. Shaw, treat him as 
the servile creature he is supposed to 
be until they discover later that he is 
the brother of a duke, when, naturally 
again according to Mr. Shaw, the 
Gilbeys become servile, in their turn, 
like all ingrained snobs. There is a scion 
of the Gilbey House, Bobby, and a 
daughter of the Knoxes, Margaret, who 
is tentatively engaged to Bobby. But 
Bobby has long been a traitor to the 
code of ‘‘ respectability ’’ to which the 
Gilbeys render allegiance, and a certain 
Dora Delaney, ‘‘ une fille de joie’’ as 
she frankly declares herself, holds 
Bobby in leading strings. Now, Bobby 
and Dora have been having a “high 
old time,’’ got into trouble with the 
police and ‘‘gone into retreat’’ for 
fourteen days, and Gilbey pére is pros- 
trated with humiliation—‘‘ What will 
the Knoxes think!’’ But the Knoxes 
have enough trouble of their own to 
think of, for Margaret has had her day 
also. Coming from a Salvation Army 
meeting in a state of high elation on 
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“‘ Boat Race Night,’’ she found herself 
in a music-hall, where she scraped 
acquaintance with a young Frenchman, 
went with him to a dance hall, drank 
too much champagne and got run in 
by the police, and has also spent a 
fortnight in gaol. She comes home 
emancipated; she has seen “ life,’’ and 
Knox pére, in his unutterable humilia- 
tion, wonders what the Gilbeys will 
think. So much for two acts of 
‘** Fanny’s First Play.’’ Then we come 
to the inevitable round-table discussion 
in the last act, when all the dramatis 
persone come together and (after Mr. 
Shaw’s manner) form themselves into 
that melancholy epitome of civilised 
society at large, in which we get all 
sorts of questions threshed out to a 
satisfactory inconclusion. These discus- 
sions, with which Mr. Shaw concludes 
so many of his plays, are a kind of 
critical commentary by his characters 
on their more or less extraordinary 
actions during the preceding acts. It is 
as though their creator was minded out 
of pure good nature to give them every 
opportunity of justifying themselves. 
‘* You have hitherto,’’ he seems to say 
to them, ‘‘ conducted yourselves like 
idiots, each according to your own 
peculiar idiosyncrasy of temperament 
or education or inherited instinct. To 
be sure, you are in all respects only 
perfectly fair specimens of your species, 
but the rest of mankind will fail to 
recognise you as_ intelligent human 
beings, and it is now up to you to show 
that you can justify your standing. I 
give you every opportunity. You have 
now, among you, forty-five minutes to 
explain yourselves. Are you ready? 
Go!’’ And ‘‘ go”’ they do, and make 
the most of their time allowance. In 
that forty-five minutes Margaret de- 
clares her revolt from parental peda- 
goguey and why she is determined to 
know the whole of life. Her ultra- 
religious mother, a slave to phrases, 
finds a kind of holy joy in the conclu- 
sion that her daughter’s outbreak is a 
fulfilment of the promise that ‘“‘ love 
shall set you free.”’ The pseudo 
Juggins, brother to a duke, explains 
why his present position is an act of 
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gratuitous penance for a past indiscre- 
tion, while the French gentleman who 
was Margaret’s comrade on the night 
of her escapade, takes quite ten minutes 
of the time to deliver a panegyric on 
things English. Incidentally, also, 
things happen. Bobby and Margaret 
dissolve their engagement, and the 
duke’s brother proposes to her and is 
promptly accepted, while circumstances 
point to a likelihood of Dora’s taking 
permanent charge of Bobby, which is 
an arrangement calculated to prevent 
that youth making a fool of himself as 
a regular habit. The play is most 


admirably acted, Miss Lillah McCarthy 
taking Margaret, Miss Dorothy Minto 
Dora, and Mr. Thiel Barry Bobby. 


Messrs. Vedrenne and Eadie have, for 
their second venture at the Royalty 
Theatre, produced a_ three-act farce 
named ‘‘ Half-a-Crown,’’ by a dramatist 
who was an unknown quantity, Mr. 
Frank Howel Evans. Mr. Evans has hit 
upon a happy idea as a foundation for 
his farce, but his second act betrays a 
lack of sufficiently humorous invention 
in developing it. Though played briskly 
enough, the second act drags and that is 
fatal to farce. There is no humour in 
charging one customer at a resturant 
pounds for a bottle of ginger beer and a 
bun, and charging the next, because it 
happens to be a pretty girl, a few pence 
for a lunch of four courses with cham- 
pagne. The play turns on a disconcerting 
ultimatum delivered by a wealthy old 
bachelor to his nephew (by adoption), 
who has a reprehensible but not un- 
common talent for spending a good deal 
more than his income. A liberal allow- 
ance from his uncle is treated by its 
recipient as having no sort of relation 
to necessities, and in the first act we find 
the brokers in possession of the young 
gentleman’s flat in a distraint for rent. 
Once more Mr. Carthorne comes to 
young Middleton’s aid but it is the last 
straw, and he condemns the spendthrift 
to go out into a cold world, with just 
half-a-crown in his pocket and the 
clothes he stands in, to make his own 
living for a month and come back with 
twenty shillings honestly earned, or no 
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more allowance for ever. 
act we find him waiter in a cheap res- 
taurant where the fun is rather horse-play 
than genuine humour, but the third act 
tends to redeem the poverty of the 


In the second 


second. It is a clever notion to make 
young Middleton and his resourceful 
‘* pal,’’ Harris, brokers’ men in posses- 
sion of the former’s old flat for non- 
payment of another month’s rent; but 
one or two clever ideas do not make a 
successful farce. It might be retorted 
that in ‘‘ Baby Mine,’’ which is an un- 
doubted success, there is but one clever 
idea, twice repeated, but in fact it is one 
which grows more absurdly funny with 
each repetition. Besides, Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith struggling with untoward cir- 
cumstance is always funny, but Mr. 
Dennis Eadie, who plays Middleton in 
‘* Half-a-Crown,’’ is too serious an actor 
to shine as the flippant hero of a farcial 
comedy. His touch is light, but not 
quite light enough, a fact which, to my 
mind, is to his credit. He is so sincere 
and conscientious an actor in more legiti- 
timate comedy, and in parts that exact a 
very high degree of intellectual appre- 
ciation and sympathy, that he can well 
afford to leave broad farce to others with- 
out in any wise lessening his reputation. 

** Half-a-Crown’’ is preceded by the 
weird little tragedy ‘‘ The Cat and the 
Cherub,”’ by Mr. C. B. Fernald, in which 
Mr. Norman McKinnel has been spec- 
ially engaged for the part of Wing Shee. 
It is a gruesome piece of realism, played 
in half-lights, staged with consummate 
art in suggesting the fantastic and ter- 
rible, the grim horror of elemental 
passions working secretly and relent- 
lessly ; the horror made only the more 
impressive by contrast with the simple 
love story of Ah Yoi and Wing Sun 
Luey. The scene is Chinatown, the 
Chinese quarter of San Francisco and all 
the characters are Chinese, except the 
silent policeman who patrols the quarter. 
Chim Fang, keeper of an opium den, 
seeks Ah Yoi for wife and offers her 
uncle and guardian, Hoo King, the large 
dowry he has demanded for his niece. 
The uncle accepts, though Wing Shee’s 
son and Ah Yoi are in love with each 
other. Then Chim Fang steals Hoo 
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King’s only son and Hoo King is dis- 
tracted at the loss. Chim Fang hopes to 
extract a ransom for the return of Hoo 
Chee large enough to pay the dowry for 
Ah Yoi, but Wing Sun, to curry favour 
with Hoo King, undertakes to find the 
boy, Hoo Chee, and discovers him in 
Chim Fang’s den. As he is bearing the 
child away Chim Fang stabs him in the 
back. Then Wing Shee, father of Wing 
Sun, seeks vengeance on the murderer 
of his son and, fixing the crime on Chim 
Fang, strangles him with his own pig- 
tail. In thrilling horror I recall nothing 
on the London stage that equals that 
strangling of Chim Fang. 


‘* The Follies ’’ have added two new 
potted plays to their programme at The 


Apollo Theatre, ‘‘ The Chocolate 
Soldier’? and ‘‘ The Witness for the 
Defence.’’ The latter is an exception- 


ally clever piece of burlesque work, 
neither the original play itself nor the 
actors engaged in it escaping the 
satirical humour of the new version. 
Mr. George Alexander’s manner is 
especially well burlesqued and_ the 
author has seized on the more glaring 
theatricalisms of the play as the butt of 
his satire, which is, of course, the most 
effective way of creating the desired 
amusement. ‘‘ The Chocolate Soldier ’’ 
does not lend itself so well to burlesque. 
Burlesque is a form of stage production 
that can truly shine only when it works 
on a serious theme, whereas ‘‘ The 
Chocolate Soldier ’’ is itself a burlesque 
and to satirize it is something like 
carrying coals to Newcastle. However, 
a very good point is made of the much 
lauded and much sung waltz song. In 
the potted play the action is made to 
run up at intervals against an impasse. 
‘* What happens next? ’’ ask the actors. 
‘*O, well, when in doubt sing the 
waltz’’; and so we get a play with 
nearly as much of the waltz melody as 
do the audiences at the Lyric. The 
whole programme at the Apollo goes 
with a briskness, a lightness, a captivat- 
ing appeal to our sense of irresponsible 
fun and jollity, that makes these enter- 
tainments about the most popular of any 
in London. 





LEGENDS OF THE LEGION. 


11.—Pertaining to Photography. 


By MAJOR DE BREZE DARNLEY-STEWART-STEPHENS. 


‘A la guerre comme la guerre.”’ 


HE exasperating squeak of the 
brand-new Dublin-made _ saddle 
that I had sold to the Chef de Bat- 

talion De Sommery, had for the last hour 
been impressing itself upon my fever- 
weakened nerves, when the pigskin’s 
protests were cut short exactly at sun- 
down, as M. le Major suddenly reined 
up and, twisting half-round to the 
crupper, threw up his sword-arm—a 
gesture that subconsciously reminded me 
of the bronze Gambetta in the Tuilleries 
Gardens invoking the Levées-en-masse. 

Whereupon sundry acres of the 
Sahara resounded with the blare of 
brass, and ere the clarion’s insistent 
‘‘ Halt,’’ followed by the long wail of 
‘*Campez,”’ had died several 
automatic happenings were in_ the 
making. Automatic, for they were con- 
ducted without entering into that con- 
spiracy of shouting which apparently 
facilitates the operation of pitching 
camp when the host of Kaiser William 
goes forth to grand manceuvres. Arms 
in a moment were piled en faiseaux in 
a long diminishing perspective, such as 
is suggested in Detaille’s famous picture, 
‘*La Réve.’’ And in the next minute 
the white-trousered, blue-coated, and 
white-capped brothers of that military 
monastery called ‘‘La Légion,’’ had 
their ‘‘ sacs”’ on the tawny sand and 
fell to silently, every man at his own 
share of the work. One pulls the close- 
woven tent cloth out of the black var- 
nished knapsack ; another fits the folding 
sticks together ; a third buttons the tent 
canvas and holds the sides down flat 
and tight, while somebody else drives 
into the desert the pegs. In about 
seventy, or at least eighty, ticks of a 
watch, the surface of sand is covered 
with a city of stumpy little white tents. 
Four minutes later the officers’ tem- 


away, 


porary shelters are pitched at the head of 
the open column and close to their right 
flank, while from two long mule wagons 
are with lightning rapidity hauled forth 
what surely must be a gigantic chimney- 
sweeping apparatus. But although 
there are no tall factory stacks nearer 
than seven hundred miles away, in Al- 
geria, the sections of the Brobdignagian 
brush are screwed together, and lo, in 
the brief twilight, a tall, slender mast 
uprears itself, and hard by one of its 
supporting steel wire stays is afterwards 
to be heard the familiar purr of a petrol- 
driven machine of some sort. Under 
ten minutes from the moment when that 
plaguey saddle ceased from squeaking, 
the narrow cooking trenches are dug, 
and in just eighty-four places, fires have 
flared up simultaneously, and macaroni 
and Argentine tinned beef have entered 
into the minds of a thousand starving 
and exhausted marchers. 

For marching in a ‘* Foreign Legion ”’ 
is not an agreeable revelation to such 
of the world’s deserters and devil-dares 
as put their names or marks to the 
Légionnaires’ five-years contract. 

Item one: the fine African sand that 
works its way even into the footgear of 
the corps—probably the most efficient 
and expensive boots worn by any 
N.C.O. or private soldier on this 
globe’s surface. Item two: the wearer 
of these excellent boots has to step in 
them to the tune of nigh forty miles a 
day when he is sent out into the Sahara 
to follow the drapeau southward to his 
perpetual goal, that momentous degree 
of latitude where the yellow ocean of 
the desert’s tawny vastness merges 
itself into the giant grasses of the 
Central Sudan. 

For the Légionnaire’s place in the 
military scheme of life is to march or 
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die. He carries, besides his Lebel 
magazine rifle and long, lean bayonet, 
no less, when on serious business, than 
400 rounds of ammunition, two com- 
plete changes of uniform, ‘‘ spit and 
polish ’’ accessories, his share of the 
sectional tent, a saucepan or else a 
pioneering tool, and fuel to boil the 
saucepan; altogether over a hundred 
pounds avoirdupois. And if he can’t 
carry it and is foolish enough to faint 
during the forty miles’ little outing, he 
has to accept—unconsciously—the un- 
dignified position of being roped to a 
cross-pole at the tail of a baggage-cart. 
The pole keeps the inert fragment of 
military humanity in an erect position, 
the cart rolls on, M. le Légionnaire’s 
body is dragged after it. Often his 
faint extends itself into an eternal one. 
Then there is a hasty funeral at the 
next halt and the captain of his com- 
pany repeats the formula as the sand is 
shovelled by the pioneers over the man 
who failed to keep up to the ideal of the 
long springy stride of forty miles a day, 
‘** Recevez les derniers adieux de notre 
Capitaine et de nos camarades.’’ And 
be it said it is infinitely preferable for 
him to die thus than to linger on in rear 
of the marching column. For to fall 
into the hands of the womenkind of the 
Masked Touaregs means a fate so 
essentially characteristic of the pretty 
little ways of the ‘‘ Muffled Ones,”’ 
that any attempt at even a modified hint 
of its nature would scarcely be tolerated 
by Western ears. The marching toll of 
service in the Legion has accounted for 
more vacancies in its ranks than the 
enemy’s weapons or tax of the fever 
fiend, for the system of march or die is 
in truth a military rendering to its 
extreme logical conclusion of nature’s 
eternal and unalterably Draconic law, 
‘*the survival of the fittest.”’ The 
pushing of it to its conclusion has 
meant an absolute disregard for human 
life. The soldiers of the Legion, when 
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unseasoned ‘‘ bleus”’ (recruits), die off 
quickly, and neither themselves nor any- 
body else seem to greatly care. 


In the 


* Worn when on the line of march during the hot season. 
which covers neck, ears, and cheeks. 
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phrase of the caserne 
‘“C’est la Légion,’’ which explains 
everything. But the residue, the 


universal 


Paladins, who can accomplish marches 
which would seem incredible to a 
European or American general—these 
become the most superb human fighting 
instruments that the world has seen 
since Napoleon’s Old Guard and Craw- 
ford’s Light Division marched to their 
honoured graves. 

On the night that 1 have now in my 
mind, it may be believed that by eight 
o’clock the whole battalion, some eight 
hundred odd bayonets, were fast asleep, 
sleeping the sleep of the wearers of the 
‘*couvre nuque.’’* We were sitting in 
a semi-circle outside the Commandant’s 
tent, all but, of course, the two duty 
officers of the night, who had to keep 
alternately on the move round the out- 
lying picquets, when little toy streaks 
of lightning suddenly manifested them- 
selves at the top of the glorified chimney- 
sweeping gear that reared itself high 
up in the air over De Sommery’s tem- 
porary domicile. As commented that 
most excellent of commanding officers, 
‘** Biskra is calling up; now we will 
know if they have manufactured another 
Sultan in Maroc.’’ All eyes were at once 
directed upwards to where, under the 
big bright stars of the desert, seem- 
ingly over our heads, a tiny electric 
storm was in active progress. 

It was so very odd, nay, weird, the 
chain of thought that these splutterings 
and spittings of fire over our camp far 
down south in the Sahara brought up 
to most of our minds. One could see 
in imagination the wireless operator 
despatching from his altitude on the 
Eiffel Tower the tidings of the moment 
through space across fair France, over 
the waters of that ‘‘ tideless sea’’ that 
Byron sung of, then a leap and the 
other side of Algeria’s mountain chains 
are reached, past the threshold of the 
mighty desert, and now behold its 
arrival in the sphere of the wandering 
Berbers a few minutes after its depar- 
ture from Paris. There was the whole 
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secret of our line of thought. The 
Eiffel, the Champs de Mars in 
Paris, whereat I and others inwardly 
groaned, for Sidi Bel Abbes is better 
than being dessicated in the Sahara, 
and Bel Mustafa, with Algiers under- 
neath, is a thousand times better than 
Sidi Bel Abbes, and Paris is, oh! a 
million times better than Algiers, even 
if the sometime corsair city does con- 
tain the possible nucleus of a Moroccan 
adventure. And so on, etc., and all the 
rest of it, when my self-communings 
were brought to an abrupt conclusion 
by the Commandant announcing that 
**M. I’ ancien President Roosevelt had 
been considerate enough in a_ speech 
made this afternoon at a luncheon at 
the ‘Old Guard’ Club in Boston, to 
express his earnest desire that the 
French would call in the advice of M. 
Hayes Hammond upon the mineral 
resources of Morocco. There is also a 
warning from Biskra that a party esti- 
mated at 3,000 Touaregs are reported 
to be hanging on the right flank of this 
column. Now, that is what you, 
Lieutenant O’Hara, call ‘ bunkum ’— 
is that not right, O’Hara?’’ and Major 
de Sommery smiled with a smile that 
is popularly supposed to be singularly 
wanting upon the countenances of 
commandants of La Légion Etrangeére, 
but the commanding officer of the some- 
time Connaught Ranger’s latest unit, 
invariably exhibited a _ particularly 
pleasing smile, which not seldom 
developed into a grin of unlimited pro- 
portions when he had attained the 
use of a new colloquialism imported 
from the British Isles. 

Slowly the moon sailed upwards into 
a silvery space pulsed with stars. Her 
pale sad splendours fell athwart our 
canvas town. The dead hush of the 
desert was broken at intervals by the 
passing of a breeze, mere puffs of 
vagra..t air—a moving coolness rather 
than an actual wind—which came inter- 
mittently out of the unknown. Among 
the four-fold lines of tents, as long as 
Regent Street, a dry rustling noise 
whispered, died away, whispered again, 
as the breeze rose and fell. To our 
ears came the sound of distant barking. 
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Somewhere in the desolate night a 
jackal was seeking a mate. ‘‘ A savage 
sound, yet one that trembles with the 
pathos of entreaty,’’ observed with 
exquisite gravity the Capitaine 
Vicomte de Monnier who, since his 
expatriation to the Legion from his 
Cuirassier regiment at Vincennes, found 
momentary distraction in drawing out 
his senior subaltern, ‘‘ Mickey”’ 
O’Hara, sometime Lieutenant of the 
88th Connought Rangers, an ex-officer 
of an Irish regiment, who possessed the 
notable distinction of being really an 
Irishman and not a Sassenach as are, 
curiously, most of the holders of com- 
missions in the battalions of King 
George’s army, that recruit their rank 
and file in the Emerald Isle. The guile- 
less Galway man, as usual, tumbled into 
the snare. ‘‘ Faith,’’ commented he, 
““my Captain ought to be in Paris, 
writing prize poems for the Academy. 
By the piper that diverted Moses, the 
man that can invest with poetic imagery 
the courting of a dissolute old thief of 
a jackal, ought to be with the Im- 
mortals, sitting cheek by jowl with 
Pierre Loti, instead of trampoosing 
about in this everlasting desert that lies 
at the back of God speed.”’ 

The Major was profoundly interested. 
In the far-away seventies he had been 
at school at Stonyhurst, and he remem- 
bered just enough English to recognise 
that the relation between the musician 
who charmed the ear of the Israelite 
leader, and such phrases as ‘“‘ tram- 
poosing,’’ and ‘‘the back of God’s 
speed,’” w.re matters that required 
prompt elucidation. Which meant that 
for the next few minutes the Galwegian 
found himself involved, after the 
manner of his voluble countrymen, in a 
constantly increasing tangle of explana- 
tion, illuminated by anecdotal asides 
which, being essentially West of Ire- 
land in their flavour, had the effect of 
hopelessly puzzling his chef de battalion. 

When that seeker for wisdom 
motioned to the Lieutenant for a tem- 
porary truce in the rapid rafale of 
explanation that poured forth, one 
realised how deep was the silence of the 
Sahara’s night. It entered into your 
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bones, it weighed upon your spirits, 
it became a living presence, a power to 
be reckoned with. For it is at night 
that the desert makes itself felt. From 
its formless immensity no sound hints 
of life—its silence that makes itself felt 
awes the senses, and induces the feeling 
of utter isolation, of being but a mere 
point of life in the midst of the wide 
inanimate as much as if one were indeed 
embarked upon a long and desolate 
voyage in an unfrequented stretch of 
ocean. 

And then, all at once, we simultan- 
eously realised that a link had snapped 
in the chain that bound us to another 
world than this of the desert’s infinity. 
The soft purr of the motor that gave 
the wireless life had died away. The 
Major, dismissing O’Hara, and the con- 
sideration of ‘‘ trampoosing’s ”’ origin, 
from an ardent student of Hibernian 
folk-lore became tout suite very much 
the Chef de Battalion de Sommery, 
Premier Regiment de La_ Légion 
Etrangére. ‘‘ Caporal Bertillion, Allez, 
schieb los,’’* shouted our commander, 
in the direction of a sudden metallic 
disturbance the other side of his tent. 

The Corporal of Engineers, who com- 
bined in his portly person the duties of 
motor mechanician and wireless tele- 
graphist, forthwith presented himself, 
with ‘‘ ’is ’ammer in ’is ’and,’’ like the 
long extinct music-hall chairman, and 
looking as if all the responsibilities of 
the administration of French North 
Africa weighed heavy upon him. 
Dropping his tool he announced with a 
vilely executed salute—(‘‘ These fellows 
of L’Gennie seem never to be able to 
show that they were drilled,’’ com- 
mented half aloud the old ranker 
Captain Pettit)—that the mechant sand 
had placed the engine hors de combat, 
and that it would take all the night 
before he would be ready to furnish a 
current. This was disquieting in view 
of the fact that malgré the Major’s 
incredulity, there might be something in 
the warning as to the presence of a 
horde of ill-disposed coloured persons 
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somewhere or other hanging about 
within striking distance. Our newly 
appointed Commandant had, actuated 
by a huge desire for more rapid pro- 
motion than garrison duty at Clermont- 
Ferrand afforded him, contrived a 
transfer to the Legion after less than a 
score of years’ total service in the 
National Army, and so the possible 
significance of the message from Biskra 
had at its first reception seemed to give 
him scant concern. 

Then it was that that Admirable 
Crichton, the ex-captain of Nogi’s staff 
outside Port Arthur, Lieutenant 
Kogoraki, interposed with a respectful 
request for permission from the now 
slightly troubled Chef de Battalion to try 
his hand at the breakdown; ‘‘ For,’’ ex- 
plained the little Japanese officer, in the 
most matter-of-fact-fashion, ‘‘ it was 
my privilege to have charge during the 
siege of all the wireless apparatus of 
General Nogi’s Army Corps.”’ 

A nod from De Sommery and our 
brother officer from the Land of the 
Rising Sun, disappeared with the Cor- 
poral, whose face was by no means 
illuminated with satisfaction at having 
his own especial metier trespassed upon 
by an infantry officer, and a yellow one 
at that. ‘‘ I wonder is there anything 
that our comrade Kogoraki cannot turn 
his hand to,’’ remarked the Viscount 
from Vincennes. ‘‘ When we got the 
route at Sidi Bel Abbes I found that 
my new English automatic large-bore 
pistol had, like the motor engine, taken 
a fashion of jamming after each fourth 
shot. Le Japanois saw me fingering 
with the big Webley-Fosbery. ‘ Allow 
me, my Captain,’ he said, and, grace de 
Dieu, before you could say aller schieb 
los, voila, the weapon worked as 
smooth as when it was sent to me from 
Birmingham.”’ 

‘* Perhaps, my Major,’’ added the 
sometime Captain of Cuirassiers, as an 
afterthought, ‘‘ Kogoraki might induce 
your new saddle to cease its complaint !’’ 

But O’Hara nipped that suggestion 
in the bud with the illuminating ex- 


* This quaint mixture of French and German has passed into the weird vocabulary 
of the Legion, and is sometimes used by officers who are new-comers to the corps. 
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planation that as the offending saddle 
was of Irish extraction, not even a 
Japanese staff officer could restrain it 
from the expression of a grievance. 

As the ci-divant 88th man put it 
characteristically, ‘‘ You see, Major, in 
my country we don’t know exactly what 
we want; all we know is that we want it 
badly. As a President of the Land 
League once said at a great meeting 
down in Galway, ‘we only want our 
rights and hardly that.’ ”’ 

De Sommery had to be informed at 
once as to the true meaning of these 
astonishing declarations of policy, and 
the Lieutenant O’Hara was in full 
process of gratifying his thirst for 
knowledge, when the long sob of the 
power motor cut short a delicious West 
of Ireland brogue. Looking up at the 
sign-board-like support that hung from 
the top of the jointed mast, we were 
treated to the sight of 
lengths of lightning 
African night. 

We were in touch again, thanks to 
the invaluable little yellow-faced bead- 
eyed Eastern, with the outer world. 
And it was he himself, who with a most 
punctilious salute, such as gained the 
silent approval of Captain Pettit, pre- 
sented to the Commandant a message 
just picked up from the Eiffel Tower. 

De Sommery read aloud, ‘“‘ King 
Peter of Servia arrived at the Gare de 
Lyon at five this afternoon and was 
received by the Minister of War and the 
Chef of the Protocol. He was visited 
an hour later at the Hotel Bristol by 
the President, accompanied by the mili- 
tary member of his household. King 
Peter has not yet returned at the 
Elyssée M. Falliere’s ceremonious call. 
It is rumoured that His: Majesty is 
indisposed.—Message ends.’’ 

‘* Which means,’’ interposed old and 
privileged Captain Pettit ‘‘ that a ci- 
divant Lieutenant of the Legion has 
had an over-dose of plum brandy.”’ 

** An officer of the Legion? Impos- 
sible! Whom are you speaking of, 
Captain Pettit?’’ demanded the Com- 
mandant de Sommery, with a more 
official ring about his voice than it was 
usually distinguished for when address- 


sword-long 


stabbing the 
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ing the sixty-year-old survivor of 
l'année terrible. 

** Of the Lieutenant Prince Karra, as 
we called him in the Legion, my Major ; 
you know the present King of Servia 
was an officer in the Premier Regiment 
of the Legion in the year of our tribula- 
tion. Ah, yes, Lieutenant Karageo- 
wich used to drink cognac then and 
champagne mixed together. One day 
he came into my father’s atelier to be 
photographed—my parent was a photo- 
graphic artist in Orleans, 76 Quai du 
Chatelet—and when General de Pala- 
dine the Bavarians out of the 
city, our solitary success in the war, 
Prince Peter came to us to have a 
picture done in his new uniform of the 
Legion. We were not then called the 
Legion, only Le Régiment Etrangére. 
Eh bien, my Major, it took the Polish 
Captain Druscovitch, and one of Gari- 
baldi’s Italian officers to hold up His 
Highness, and it took my poor father 
nearly half-an-hour before he could 
secure an effective exposure. Ah well, 
I will say no more—these things are 
not genteel to talk about. N’est ce pas, 
my Major? But did you ever hear how 
the de Paladine received in- 


drove 


General 


formation that the enemy had only a 
weak force in occupation of Orleans, 
the precious secret that led to our one 
victory against the spiked helmets? 


“You will 
Lenchestein,”’ 


pardon me, Captain 
said the veteran hastily, 
as if he had forgotten something, and 
leaning over amicably to an erstwhile 
wearer of the magnificent panoply of 
the Garde du Corps, ‘‘ if, when I recall 
the events of that time of our national 
Calvary, I sometimes remember too well 
that I am French, and am_ stupid 
enough to forget that you, my good 
comrade, who have fought beside me in 
Tonquin and Mauretania, was once a 
Prussian officer, you will, my Lenches- 
tein, forgive an old man who at sixty 
years of age, or nearly, is still only the 
wearer of a captain’s galons,’’ and for 
a second his glance rested unthinkingly 
on the comparatively youthful linea- 
ments of his Commandant’s face. 

For answer the big Rhinelander, long 
of limb, long moustached, long headed, 
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long in all save sight, stood up and 
removing his pince-nez embraced the 
apologetic Pettit. 


‘* Faith, it’s an international inci- 
dent,’’ remarked the _ irrepressible 
O’Hara. 


’ 


** Let me hear,’’ interposed de Som- 
mery, ‘‘ the little history of the affair 
of Orleans, Captain. Someway or 
other I do not feel disposed for sleep. 
I think I will wait to see if the good 
people at Biskra have any more news 
for us of wandering Arabs.”’ 

Pettit looked doubtfully at his German 
brother-in-arms. 

** Oh, aller, aller oup, you grand old 
historian. Go on, Professor; do not 
regard this little one, for it is I, the 
Count Von Lenchenstein, that is the 
little one when you are here, my dear 
big Pettit. Tiens, you can drink more 
black Munich than I can.’’ 

Thus encouraged by the German 
nobleman, the son of a little photo- 
grapher held forth. 

‘*The military chief of the English 
Red Cross Ambulance, Milord Lloyd 
Lindsay, brought the Captain Bracken- 
bury and the Captain Hozier, all 
officers of the English army, to my 
father’s studio. All three of these 
officers are, I believe, now dead, so I 
am not too indiscreet in mentioning 
their names. The Capitaine Hozier, had 
he lived, would have been the bel pére 
of Milord Churchill, Minister of the 
Interior in England.”’ 

**M. Winston Churchill—he is not a 
Lord Capitaine,’’ corrected O’Hara. 

‘*Eh bien, I never can comprehend 
how your noblesse call themselves,’’ re- 
sponded Pettit; ‘‘ Monsieur or Milord, 
it makes nothing. . The trio had their 
photographs taken and while the 
Captain Brackenbury was awaiting his 
turn, he noticed an open day-book on a 
table under his elbow, which contained 
the addresses of recent customers. He 
began to laugh when he noticed the 
long array of Von der Tann’s officers’ 
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names, to which the punctilious and 
exact Bavarians had added military 
rank, regiments, brigades and divisions, 
and the locality round Orleans in which 
each unit of the Army Corps was 
billeted. On leaving the portrait 
gallery of these vain warriors (we 
French soldiers are even vainer, my 
dear Lenchenstein), the English military 
attaché looked very thoughtful, as I 
well remembered afterwards. Later on 
in the day he returned to my father’s 
shop, for we sold pictures too, and 
obtained leave on a very reasonable 
excuse to look over the order book. I 
was watching him through a glass 


window on the roof, and I saw 
that he took out of his _ pocket- 
book a tabulated form and_ filled 


it completely and accurately from our 
business book. Thus this clever official 
spy became possessed of the strength 
and dispositions of the German army of 
General Von der Tann. This precious 
document found its way to the London 
War Office, where, I suppose, it now 
sleeps among the archives. But the 
English Captain had shown me _ un- 
knowingly the way. My father made 
out another such memorandum, and I 
stole off with it through the German 
lines to Tour, where it was placed in 
M. Leon Gambetta’s hands. That is 
why I received the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honour from the Marechal Mac- 
mahon two years afterwards and the 
following year my brevet in the other 
Legion.”’ 


**Qui vive?’’ rung out the sharp 
challenge of a _ sentry out at the 
picquet that fronted the head of the 
camp. 


‘‘La France,’’ came back the 
answer. 
‘“Ah, yes,’ quoth the veteran 


Capitaine Pettit, ‘‘ France, despite the 
events of our year of Calvary, still lives, 
strong and confident, strong and con- 
France still lives.” 


fident. 






PAWSON’S LUCK. 


Being a Comedy, of Errors. 
By LLEWELLYN THURSTON. 


ND you’ve got me here and given 
me a slap-up dinner, what’s 
going to be the next move? A 
calling in of the local Robert? ”’ 

The solicitor smiled conciliatingly at 
the man before him. 

‘* My dear Sir George, you are really 
too droll for words,’’ said he. ‘‘ The 
Babbingtons have always loved their 
little joke, but really you—er—’’ 

‘*Take the biscuit,’’ interjected the 
solicitor’s companion, noting the elder 
man’s hesitation for choice of expres- 
sion. 

‘* Er—precisely! It was extraordin- 
ary you should have imagined four 
years roughing it in the colonies should 
have so altered you, as to make me fail 
to recognise the heir of Babbington 
Park. You haven’t altered, Sir George. 
Gad! To look at you, one would ima- 
gine you had never left England.”’ 

‘‘And the im.gination would be 
correct to the letter, Mr. Bailey—I 
haven’t. When you met me at the 
station, I had just run down from town 
to—er—”’ . 

** Have a look at Babbington Park as 
arranged—Quite so!”’ 

The solicitor’s companion winced, 
then darted a look of suspicious en- 
quiry into the face of the man before 
him. Its serene smile of tolerant 
amusement enervated its observer. 

‘* Look here, Bailey,’’ said he, drily. 
‘*I don’t know what your game is. 
What’s more, I don’t much care, but 
my name is Pawson. I don’t care if I 
look like Sir George, or if his clothes 
do fit me. My name is Pawson—- 


Horatio Pawson. I’m not Sir George, 
never was Sir George and am never 
likely to be Sir George. I'll stake my 
oath on that, sir—what’s the next 
move? ”’ 

Leaning back in his chair, he sipped 
his liqueur with the air of a connoisseur. 
He did so in a peculiarly contented 
frame of mind, reflecting the while on 
the unique good fortune that had never 
failingly come to his rescue at crucial 
moments of his chequered and not im- 
maculate career. Pawson’s luck had 
become a bye-word with his friends. 
Personally he realised it to be his most 
important asset. Not once had it failed 
him, even if it had never stood him in 
such good stead as on that particular 
day when with fourpence ha’penny in 
his pocket, he had dismounted at the 
little rural station to be hailed as Sir 
George Babbington by a waiting foot- 
man and a shrewd featured lawyer. 

True, he had salved his conscience by 
an equivocating denial of the imputed 
identity, which grew more definite on 
observing the solicitor persist in regard- 
ing the statement in the light of a joke. 
The latter’s action proved inexpressibly 
pleasant. It aided him in making a 
closer acquaintance with the table 
wealth of Babbington Park—closer than 
he had ever dared to hope in his most 
sanguine moments, when deciding to 
scout around the mansion’s confines in 
his habitual character of swell mobsman. 

‘““Well?’’ he queried, impatiently. 
‘* What’s the next move you’re going 
to take with Horatio Pawson? ”’ 

‘* The—ah—next move, I should ima- 
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gine, would be—er—bed,’’ laughed the 
solicitor. ‘‘ 1 am not quite so young as 
I used to be, Sir George and—if you 
would excuse me—’’ 

**You’ll clear off, eh? Right, I'll 
have another of Sir George’s cigars and 
then turn in as well.’’ Pawson paused 
abruptly, adding as the solicitor gained 
his feet, ‘‘ Say, Bailey—what about that 
cash you were going to advance me? ”’ 

‘* A thousand pardons.’’ Bailey pro- 
duced a pocket book from the depths of 


BAILEY 


his dinner coat, then gravely counting 
out ten notes handed them to his com- 
panion. ‘‘Two hundred. Is_ that 
enough for the present? There is about 
sixty in gold in the desk in the study, 
you know, Sir George. Some farm 
rents were paid in to-day. Good-night.’’ 

Like a man in a dream, Pawson 
possessed himself of the extended wad 
of notes. Counting them rapidly over, 
he slipped them into his pocket, then 
glancing up, found himself alone. The 
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discovery proved almost as disconcert- 
ing as the feel of the ten crisp twenties 
he had so recently held. Puzzled, he 
pinched himself gravely on the arm. 
The pain being unmistakable, he 
swallowed a curse. 

** Dash it all, I’m awake,’’ 
tered, grimly. ‘‘ This is no blessed 
dream and — Pawson’s luck! Gee 
Whizz! It’s stood me in good stead 
many a time, but Jove! It’s never done 
me a turn equal to this. Horatio, my 


he mut- 
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PRODUCED A POCKET-BOOK, 


boy, it’s up to you to make the most of 
this shining hour. Paid in their rents, 
have they? By Gad, I'd better take 
care of that gold and any other little 
valuable there may be about the house 
before I get found out.”’ 

Rising, Horatio Pawson deliberately 
poured himself out a second glass of 
Maraschino. Draining it to the dregs, 
he sighed an appreciation of its excel- 
lence, then, slipping softly across the 
room, passed out into the hall beyond. 
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Here, hesitating for a moment, in order 
to take his bearings in the semi dark- 
ness, the swell mobsman walked along a 
passage to a door at its farther end. 
Opening it, Pawson entered the room 
and lighting a couple of candles, pro- 
ceeded to force a desk with the skill of 
a practice born of years. 

Drawer after drawer yielded to his 
delicate yet insistent touch, till having 
located the gold, he was about to close 
down the desk when the furtive roam of 
his eye found its arrest in the open sheet 
of a letter addressed to the solicitor 
whose hallucinations on the score of his 
identity had stood him in such excellent 
stead. 

So far as morals were concerned, 
Horatio Pawson’s code was limited to a 
fault, yet the perusal of another’s 
correspondence he held in a strange 
abhorrence. How it therefore came 
about he so far forgot his honour as to 
read the letter, he was ever after at a 
loss to understand. Possibly it was in 
deference to a call of that most valuable 
equation of his existence—luck, that he 
mastered its contents and doing so, 
possessed himself of a secret which if it 
left him astounded, he quickly realised 
could be materially turned to his advan- 
tage. 

‘* By the Holy Poker, so Bailey is a 
crook as well as myself,’’ said he, a 
note of triumph inflecting his voice the 
while he spoke. ‘‘ Milked the estate of 
twenty thousand pounds, has he? By 
Jove, that ought to be worth a cool 
thou’ for me and chance it. My luck 
isn’t going nap this trip, is it? My 
word—might be my birthday. Hanged 
if it mightn’t—Hulloa! Thought you 
were in bed dreaming of angels, Bailey ! 
What’s wrong? Got night-mare or cold 
feet? ”” 

Smiling, maliciously, he crossed to 
the fire, then kicking the dying embers 
into a cheery blaze, faced the startled 
man who had so unexpectedly come in 
on him. 

** Well? ’? continued Pawson, airily. 
** Won’t you tell me why you’re prowl- 
ing about this house when you should 
be in bed? Shall I hazard a guess? 
Will vou shout bull’s eye, when I say 
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you had it in your mind to cabbage this 
letter I hold? Ah! I see it is! That 
start of yours, my dear fellow, would 
give you away even to an Old Bailey 
K.C.—no pun meant. Gad! You’re an 
old sinner and—er—if I didn’t think so 
much of your swindling old self, I—er— 
should give you in charge. ’Pon my 
soul, I would, Bailey.’’ 

The solicitor passed a trembling hand 
nervously across his chin. Almost un- 
consciously, he took courage from the 
overt mockery stamped so plainly on his 
companion’s features. 

‘“‘I—am I to—er—understand you 
intend to allow me to repay the money 
I—er—borrowed, without prosecution ?”’ 

*“ Borrowed, Bailey? Bailey! Say 
stole and shame _ yourself,’’ replied 
Pawson, breaking sharply in on the 
solicitor’s speech. ‘‘* Speak the truth, 
old chap, and you’ll find me decent to 
the backbone! I know what it is to be 
tempted and—er—to be hard up. 
Other people’s money gets wonderfully 
tempting and it’s only our higher 
selves, meaning that 
keeps us straight. Bailey, you’ve 
handled the Babbington gold and a little 
matter of twenty thousand sovereigns 
has managed to stick to your fingers in 
the process. Very foolish of you to 
leave statements of the fact about, still 
I won’t be hard on you. Make me out 
a cheque for a thousand and do all my 
legal work in the future for—er—love 
and we’ll cry quits on the matter.” 

The solicitor gasped. In the face of 
such unexpected good fortune, he, for 
the moment, found himself bereft of the 
power of speech. 

‘** But this is—er—too generous,” he 
stammered at length, when by a 
supreme effort of will he had managed 
to recover possession of his scattered 
senses. ‘‘ Sir George, you are more 
than magnanimous! You are—”’ 

** Christian? ’’ supplemented the swell 
mobsman, noting the lawyer to be at a 
loss for simile. ‘‘ Quite so! I am also 
business like. Your cheque book is on 
the desk. Really most careless of you, 
Bailey. I might have forged your name 
for a million! Write me out a draft on 
your bank for a thou’. Leave it open 


fear of police, 
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and make it payable to Horatio Paw- 
son.”’ 

** Pawson? ”’ 

** Precisely. P-A-W-S-O-N. You 
may add Esquire if you think I deserve 
the distinction.’’ 

Smiling blandly, the speaker watched 
the solicitor cross to the desk, and seat- 
ing himself in front of it, drew the open 
cheque book to his side. Like a man in 
a dream, Bailey made the draft out as 
directed, and gravely tearing it from the 
parent counterfoil, handed it to his 
expectant companion. 

Taking it, Pawson gravely scanned 
the cheque’s legend. Satisfied it was 
correct in detail, he carefully folded it 
up, then slipping it in his waistcoat 
pocket, pointed towards the door. 

‘* Bailey,’’ said he. ‘‘ You go to 
bed. You want sleep, I—solitude.”’’ 

The old solicitor staggered to his feet. 

‘* The letter? ’’ said he, questioningly. 
** You—er—have omitted to give it to 
me, Sir George.’’ 

Pawson’s eyes narrowed, the cunning 
in their pupils appeared in marked ill- 
keeping with the heartiness of his 
laugh. 

** Quite correct,’’? said he, genially. 
‘**T’ve got it in my pocket. I’m going 
to keep it, Bailey, in case you might 
feel inclined to stop the cheque. Black- 
mail—what? Toddle off to bed, old 
chap, and leaving me alone, dream of 
Scotland Yard Inspectors chasing you 
round a duck pond. Good-night.’’ 

Uncertainly Bailey stood in the centre 
of the room, looking at his companion 
in puzzled, half defiant question. There 
was a smile on Pawson’s lips that 
seemed to encourage argument, had ' 
not been for a sullen, uncompromising 
fire glittering in the depths of his eyes. 
Grimly they mirrored the dominant per- 
sonality of the man and, doing so, 
warned the solicitor it would be as well 
for him were he to adopt his com- 
panion’s dictum without question. 
Wise in his study of men, Bailey, 
making a virtue of necessity, decided to 
obey the hint conveyed in the unwaver- 
ing pupils. Pawson held him in his 
power and doing so was like to make a 
better friend than enemy. 
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Left to his own resources, the mobs- 
man returned to the desk and possessing 
himself of the gold he had _ before 
located, appropriated a revolver dis- 
covered in one of the roll-top’s pigeon 
holes. The action, simple in_ itself, 
proved nevertheless emblematic of the 
habitual luck dogging his footsteps. 
Barely had his fingers closed around the 
weapon’s butt, than a sudden gust of 
air, chilled by the nip of frost, swept 
across the study fluttering the papers at 
his hand about the room like flakes of 
snow. 

Startled by the unexpected circum- 
stance, Pawson stared over the top of 
the desk in the direction of the window, 
from whence had come the startling 
draught. An exclamation of undis- 
guised surprise escaped his lips as he 
did so. 

Enframed against the curtains stood 
aman. From the condition of his dress, 
undoubtedly a tramp, for all that a 
facial deduction proved him obviously a 
gentleman. Nor was this all. The fact 
that proved most startling to Pawson 


was the newcomer’s_ extraordinary 
resemblance to himself. Had not the 
revolver’s cold contact against his 


fingers proved him to be other than 
dreaming, the mobsman might have 
doubted the possibility of his being 
awake, so exact was the likeness. 

Silently the two men stared at each 
other. Both were obviously startled at 
the resemblance existent between them, 
but it fell to Pawson to recover his wits 
the first. He did so in no uncertain 
fashion by covering the intruder with his 
revolver. 

‘* Come into the middle of the room, 
my dear sir,’’ said he, abruptly. ‘‘ Re- 
member I want strict obedience at your 


hands. I can’t miss you and I might 
shoot. Now! Who the deuce are 
you? ’”’ 


**Confound your impertinence,’’ re- 
torted the tramp, his rising anger, tem- 
pered by a wholesome fear of the 
weapon levelled at his head. ‘‘ It’s for 
me to ask you that question—I am Sir 
George Babbington.”’ 


** Dear me, how sad! I took you for 


a burglar and I find you a mental case,”’ 
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replied Pawson sweetly. ‘‘ Tell me, 
how did you manage to escape. It’s all 
right. There is absolutely no need for 
you to be frightened, even if nature 
decreed I should be Sir George Babbing- 
ton. Sorry I can’t be Napoleon or a 
poached egg to suit your peculiar train 
of thought. 

*“You—? Well, I’m 

““Hush! It would shock me were 
you to become profane,’’ Pawson broke 
in sharply on his companion’s gasping 
utterance. ‘‘No need to anticipate 
events. I am sorry if it causes you any 
pain to find me Sir George, but there 
you are. Everybody will tell you I am 
Sir George. Lawyer, footmen, maids,— 
even the boots. As you will observe, 
my clothes fit me perfectly. They come 
from the wardrobe in my room. You 
must observe how absurd is your claim 
of being myself. I should think again, 
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my friend. It will be so difficult to 
prove yourself myself. Now how about 
Charles I. Nice man Charles. Why 


don’t you go in for being him—what? ”’ 

The tramp’s face grew apoplectic, 
then of a sudden paled. Becoming 
audibly profane, he sank into a chair. 

‘* I suppose you don’t want me to tell 
you, sir, you’re an impostor?’’ he 
snapped, staring angrily at the muzzle 
levelled in so shrewd a line with his 
brow. ‘‘ You’re no more a Babbington 
than I am King of England, still you 
seem well settled in this house. . What’s 
more you’re appallingly like me.’’ Then 
abruptly, ‘‘ How did you get here? ”’ 

** Arrived by the 4.15. Was met at 
the station by my solicitor and a foot- 
man. Was welcomed by them and the 
household and duly installed in the home 
of my fathers. Any more enquiries? ”’ 

‘*None,’’ muttered the man in the 


chair. ‘‘ It’s a case of coming to terms. 
Gad! I’ve never seen anything like it 
in my life. If it wasn’t so infernally 


awkward for me, I might even consider 
it deuced funny. If I hadn’t come by 
an earlier train than the one I stated 
would bring me, all this bother would 
have been avoided. As it is, a short cut 
through the woods, an encounter with 
tramps who stunned, bound and robbed 
me of every stitch of clothes and what 
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their pockets held, has precipitated an 
awkward situation and_ incidentally 
placed me in a devilish parlous condition. 
This, coupled with a four years’ absence 
in the colonies, has given you a good 
chance of winning your gamble if—you 
observe I say if—if I didn’t hold trump 
card. As Bailey met you at the station, 
it is obvious he is in the house. He’s not 
the sort to land back in town at 2 a.m. 
Have you any objection to calling him, 
so I may be able to prove my identity to 
your complete satisfaction? ”’ 

Pawson smiled blandly. His smile 
found its origin in the knowledge of his 
possession of a certain letter of the 
lawyer’s he had so lately discovered. 

‘* | am afraid it would be quite useless 
my doing as you suggest,’’ said he. 
‘*Mr. Bailey is an old man. At the 
present moment he is asleep—doubtless 
dreaming he is an angel. It would be 
inhuman to disturb his vision of so 
entrancing an impossibility ; besides—er 


—Mr. Bailey is convinced as to my 
identity.”’ 
Pawson’s companion favoured the 


speaker with a shrewd glance. 
twisted grimly. 

‘* Meaning that you know enough of 
him to be able to blackmail the beggar? 


His lips 


By Jove! You’re a smart man, my dear 
double,’’ said he, drily. ‘‘ What a 
glorious poker player you’d make. 


’Pon my soul, if I wasn’t so sure of my 
own identity, you’d end by making me 
believe I wasn’t myself. Well, what do 
you know to the discredit of that old 
sinner—Bailey? ”’ 

Pawson started. His companion’s 
shrewd deduction was disconcerting ; 
also he was aware by a glitter in the eye 
that the man opposite him had observed 
his involuntary movement. 

**You know I shall really have to 
fight you if you won’t come to terms,” 
continued’ the tramp genially. ‘* Still 
you’re a cute fellow and I don’t think 
you'll risk the law courts—you have the 
appearance of having existed in the past 
and are now living with its memory. 
Now pasts are beastly things to live 
with and it’s marvellous how these 
barrister chaps get hold of them when 
you least want it. I wonder if you have 
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already made that discovery—eh, my 
dear double? ”’ 

Pawson replied to his companion’s 
mocking smile with another, every whit 
as ironic as his own. As a disguise to 
his feelings at the moment, it served as 
a perfect mask, since his mind was 
obsessed by the disquieting knowledge 
of sundry episodes in his career which 
would hardly serve as aids to prove his 
identity as a Babbington. The reflection 
that portraits of himself occupied promi- 
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me what you know about Bailey? ’’ 

‘*No!—er—that depends,’’ replied 
Pawson, defensively cunning. ‘‘ You 
were pretty big a minute ago on holding 
trump cards. Show them! I call you.’’ 

‘With pleasure. Gad! I didn’t 
think it would be long before you 
danced to my tune,’’ replied the tramp. 
‘* Believe me, it is the best move, too, 
you could have made. Now to start at 
the beginning, I don’t suppose there is 
any particular need for me to tell you, 


, 





HE COVERED THE 
nent positions in the criminal gallery at 
Scotland Yard, in no wise helped to 
soothe the riot of his thoughts. 

The tramp’s smile deepened, as 
rising from his chair, he seated himself 
negligently on the edge of the table. 

‘* The past is always rotten, isn’t it, 
my dear fellow? ’’ said he, ingratiatingly 
offensive. ‘‘A man’s usually is. That 
of the best of us_ will never 
stand a close investigation, yours less 
than most. Are you going to tell 


INTRUDER 


WITH HIS REVOLVER. 

that you fraud. Dev’lish clever 
and all that, but still a fraud and enjoy- 
ing a position and wealth to which you 
are in no wise entitled. That admitted, 
I will proceed to play my trump cards. 
They are a few items, which when 
heard, marked, learned and inwardly 
digested by yourself may induce you to 
treat quite amiably with me in the 
matter. Firstly, you do not possess the 
certificate of my father’s and mother’s 
marriage, or that of my own birth—I 


are a 











do. I trust you observe the possible 
awkward situation likely to be evolved 
by their production. Secondly—but 
shall I go on? You appear bursting to 
say something.’’ 

‘““No need to proceed further,’ 
smiled Pawson blandly. ‘‘ You hold the 
What were you saying about 
terms? ’’ 

‘How much will take to sell 
Bailey and to clear out without making 
a scandal? The offer is a generous one, 
for I have a notion I could earn you 


aces. 


you 


time.”’ 
‘*T will sell Bailey for fifteen hun- 
dred,’’ replied Pawson, quietly. ‘* He 


gave me a thousand to keep dark anent 
a certain filching of £20,000 from your 
exchequer.”’ 

**Good,’’ frowned the tramp. ‘I'll 
give you another five hundred for kick- 
ing out. What bank is this book on ?— 
Coutts? Good! It was, and doubtless 
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still is, mine as well. 
now.”’ 

Five minutes later, the lawyer’s letter 
and draft had changed hands and Paw- 
son, with Babbington’s cheque in his 
overcoat pocket, stood in the doorway, 
shaking hands with the man he had 
impersonated. 


I’ll square you 


‘* Wonder why you stumped up so 
handsomely?’ said he. ‘‘ Hanged if | 
should have, Sir George, when the 


police could have done the needful.’’ 

‘*QOh yes you would,’’ smiled Bab- 
bington. ‘‘ You’re too much like myself 
to risk a scandal. Heaven knows what 
the police might have raked up against 
you and the public might have thought 
you my cousin.”’ 

And Pawson, tramping his way 
through the darkness towards the 
distant village, could only marvel at the 
wiles of a luck that served him ever as 
so close a friend. 


Ahi 





AMONG THE BLACKS OF 
SIERRA LEONE. 


By MAJOR ALBERT PEARSE, R.A.M.C. 


RECENT number of the ‘ Nine- 
teenth Century and After ’’ con- 
tained two interesting and in- 

structive articles relating to the natives of 
Africa. The one by Sir H. H. Johnston, 
entitled ‘‘ The Negro and Religion,”’ 
and the other by Sir Leslie Probyn, en- 
titled ‘‘ Alcohol and the African.”’ The 
first of these refers more or less gen- 
erally to the whole continent of Africa, 
but the latter to the West Coast, and 
more especially to that part of it known 
as Sierra Leone. Having spent some 
time in that Colony and_ travelled 
through a considerable part of its Pro- 
tectorate and, also, through part of 
Liberia, a few of one’s personal ob- 
servations and impressions may not, 
under the circumstances, be out of place, 
and, also, be of some interest to your 
readers. 

The Colony of Sierra Leone consists 
of a strip of country situated along the 
sea border of the west coast of Africa. 
It varies in width from under a mile to 
some fifteen miles, but is about two 
hundred-miles in length. Inland from 
the Colony stretches for about two 
hundred and fifty miles the Protectorate 
to which it gives its name. Along the 
south-east frontier of the Colony and 
Protectorate lies the territory of the 
Republic of Liberia. The more import- 
ant tribes which inhabit Sierra Leone, 


its Protectorate and neighbouring 
parts of Liberia, are the Mendis, 
Teminis, Korankos, Limbas, Konnos, 


Susus, Vais, Golas, and Bandis. Each 
tribe is divided up into various sections, 
or families, having its own paramount 
chief, but recognising, or at least in days 
gone by, recognising one of these as its 
own particular tribal head. 

Freetown, the chief town in Sierra 
Leone, possesses the best harbour on 
the west coast of Africa. It is a great 


trading centre, and practically every 
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vessel passing up and down the coast 
makes it a port of call. The Civil and 
Military Administrations of the country 
have their headquarters here. The 
town is shut in by hills, spurs from 
which pass down towards the sea. On 
one of these spurs is situated Hill 
Station, the residential quarter for the 
European officials of the Colony. It is 
pleasantly situated and connected with 
Freetown by a narrow gauge hill rail- 
way. Freetown proper occupies the 
low ground near the sea. It has a 
population estimated at about thirty 
thousand persons. This includes repre- 
sentatives of numerous African tribes, 
Syrians, and Parsees, as well as some 
Europeans. Of the latter, some are 
Government officials, while others are 
engaged in trade or connected with 
missions, educational establishments, 
hospitals, etc. The more educated and 
civilised part of the native population, 
generally known as Creoles, are for the 
most part the descendants of the British 
freed slaves who were settled in Free- 
town and the surrounding country after 
the emancipation. Many of them are 


highly educated, clever men, good 
clergymen, and expert lawyers and 
doctors. They are proud to consider 


themselves British and be considered 
such in manners and customs. 

From Freetown a narrow gauge rail- 
way extends into the interior for some 
two hundred miles. It has been of 
great assistance in opening up the coun- 
try through which it passes, by bringing 
the interior into closer touch with the 
Colony. It is worked almost entirely 
by natives under European supervision. 

The native of the interior is a very 
different person from the educated 
Creole one meets with in Freetown. He 
is not yet Europeanised, but is certainly 
beginning to learn the advantages of 
education and European government. 
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Some of them are pagans, while others 
are either Mohammedans or under 
Mohammedan influence to a greater or 
less degree. In fact, Mohammedanism 
in a modified form appears to be mak- 
ing rapid advances and gaining a firm 
hold on the country. The natives 
appear to accept this form of civilisation 
and education more readily than that of 
the European. Probably this is due to 
the fact that it is taught by a black man, 
and is more in keeping with their habits, 
country superstitions, and mode of liv- 
ing than that taught by the Christian 
Missionaries who work amongst them. It 
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taken, they are now, it is to be hoped, 
very nearly extinct. These two societies 
were formed for the purpose of killing 
and eating human beings. The mem- 
bers of these Societies procure their 
victims by dressing up in the skin of a 
leopard or alligator and arming them- 
selves with sharp knives fixed to their 
hands. The intended victim is either 
followed or enticed away into a lonely 
place by one of the gang, and then set 
on and murdered by the supposed 
leopard or alligator. When this is done, 
the flesh is eaten. New members are 
often made by giving some unsuspecting 
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may be that, at some not very distant 
date, this steady and more or less rapid 
spread of the Mohammedan religion will 
be the cause or rallying point of an en- 
deavour to shake off the control of the 
‘* white man,’’ not only in Sierra Leone, 
but all along the west coast of Africa. 

The country abounds in_ secret 
societies of one kind or another, and 
there still remain in some parts of the 
country, or at any rate did so until quite 
recently, those known as ‘‘ The Human 
Leopard Society,’’ and the “‘ Alligator 
Society.’” Owing, however, to the 
vigorous measures which have been 


individual human flesh to eat, and after 
it has been eaten, informing him of the 
fact. If he then refuses to join the 
Society he also is murdered, but if he 
consents to become a member, he has to 
pay his footing by providing the next 
victim. 

Apart from these cannibal societies, 
there are others of a political or religious 
nature, which are very influential and of 
considerable importance for good or ill 
in the country. Some are for women, 
and to others men alone can be 
admitted. 

While travelling through the Limba 
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country, I, one night, witnessed 
a dance known, by the Teminis, 
as the ‘‘ Pampani.’’ It apparently 
formed part of the initiation  cere- 
monies of some secret society. Shortly 
after arrival in a small town, my 


head boy told me the word had been 
passed round that everyone must stop 
in their houses and not go out that 
night. He could not at the time give 
the reason of the warning, but said that 
something was going to happen which 
only certain men could see, and that 
‘bad medicine’’ would catch people 
who went out, and they would probably 
be killed or die. Certainly the doors 
of all the houses were kept shut, and not 
a person came out after about eight 
o'clock. About 


midnight I was 
awakened by tomtoming, shrieking, 
shouting, and much noise. As _ this 
continued without interruption, and 


being unable to sleep, I at last got up 
about 3-0a.m., and went to see what was 
going on. Wandering through the vil- 
lage, I arrived at a large open space 
under a big cotton tree. Here I found 
about thirty men, old and young. The 
greater number were dancing, but some 
dozen or so were sitting down, watching 
the proceedings. As I approached, the 
dancing stopped, and they began talk- 
ing rather excitedly. Some of them 
apparently were not at all pleased at my 
coming. One man then came and told 
me I could not look on, as it was not 
good, and they were afraid I would take 
‘it’? away to Freetown. ‘It’ re- 
ferred apparently to a magic trum- 


pet and wand. I replied that I 
only wished to look on, and would 
not take anything away. After much 


talking and discussion among them- 
selves, it was eventually decided to con- 
tinue the ceremony, and some men who 
had gone away were brought back. 
The proceedings were then commenced 
again. At the foot of the cotton tree 
reclined three men, three or four others 
were seated to one side on the hollowed- 
out trunks of trees, while to the other 
side and opposite there were about half 
a dozen more. In front of this group, 
and in the middle of the open space, 
about twenty men formed a semicircle, 
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with their backs to me and the light—I 
had brought a hurricane lantern with 
me. They then commenced singing and 
shouting, and, gradually closing up, 
moved round in a circle from right to 
left. It was difficult to see what was 
going on from where I stood, but one 
could dimly distinguish something 
waving about and moving within the 
circle. These movements were accom- 
panied with much shouting, and noise, 
produced, apparently, by ringing of 
bells, blowing of horns, and beating of 
drums. After watching this for a time, 
I moved up closer, and then discovered 
that within the circle were four other 
men, moving round from left to right. 
Two of these were beating hollow 
bamboos, similar to those used by Bundu 
boys when walking about the roads, one 
was ringing a bell, and the other, an 
old man, was beating with his fingers 
on what looked like half a skull made 
into a small drum by having leather 
stretched over it. In the middle of the 
circle was a man, ‘‘ the medicine man,”’ 
naked, but for a loin cloth and an old 
Panama hat with a ribbon round it. In 
his left hand he had a large horn 
trumpet, down which he blew and 
shouted, and in his right hand he held 
a stick, to which were attached long 
pieces of cloth and strips of leather. 
This he waved about vigorously, some- 
times over his head and at other times 
round and round at the circle of men. 
At times the ‘‘ medicine man’’ danced 
furiously, at others he stood still, blow- 
ing his trumpet, and then again he would 
walk slowly round the circle. They, 
one and all, repeated the word 
‘* Bundu ”’ frequently as they sang and 
danced. 

After this had been going on for some 
time, the circle suddenly stopped mov- 
ing. The ‘‘ medicine man’’ then danced 
about even more vigorously than be- 
fore, waving his arms round and round, 
and backwards and forwards, towards 
those forming the circle, especially 
towards two Bundu boys, dressed in 
black gowns and caps, and a man on 
their right, who had stopped just in 
front of me. By degrees the circle 


opened out into the shape of a horse 








shoe, the extremities of which were on 
either side of me. The ‘‘medicine man’”’ 
then danced up towards me, waving to 
the man on my right and blowing the 
trumpet close into my face. All then 
shouted again while he bellowed ‘‘ Bundu- 
Bundu,”’ into the trumpet. It was a 
weird proceeding, and rendered more so 
by the dim light of the lantern which I 
had left on the ground a short distance 
away. After this had continued for 
some minutes, the men forming the 
horse-shoe began swaying from side 
to side and backwards and forwards. 
Gradually they began to move round 
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heartily. They then continued as before, 
while I stood for some time longer and 
watched the proceedings. During the 
whole time, there had been a man with 
a sword moving about outside the circle, 
as if keeping guard. Before leaving, I 
called this man, and gave him a ‘‘ dash” 
(some money) to distribute among the 
dancers, at the same time thanking them 
for allowing me to look on at their per- 
formance. They all seemed much 
gratified. After my departure there 
was a renewal of the wild shrieks which 
I had heard previously, but which 
did not occur during the time I was 
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slowly, until the leading man on my 
right stopped beside me as if doubtful 
what to do. The ‘‘ medicine man’”’ 
then waved his arms_ vigorously, 
making signs to them to go round 
behind me, apparently with the 
idea of getting me within the circle. 
Not being anxious to get inside the 
magic circle, and perhaps, perforce, be 
initiated in the known and unknown 
mysteries of the Bundu, I stepped back 
quickly before they closed round me. 
They seemed surprised, but when they 
realised what had happened, appeared to 
be amused at it, many of them laughing 
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watching. I never found out where 
they came from. 

Dancing as an amusement, apart from 
ceremonial occasions similar to that 
above mentioned, is a very favourite 
pastime among most of the tribes with 
which I came in contact, both in Sierra 
Leone and Liberia. There appear to be 
some dances which are performed by 
individuals only, and, also, those in 
which a number of persons can take 
part. The former usually take place 
by day, but the latter more often at 
night, and, should it happen that there 
is no moon, a large fire is lighted a 
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short distance away to illuminate the 
proceedings. 

The music is produced by the beating 
of cymbals, and drums, while the women 
clap their hands in time with the music. 
In some parts of the country some of 
the women play the Seghura. All the 
performers and many of the onlookers 
sing a monotonous chant, repeating a 
particular set of words over and over 
again. The same set of words is not 
always used. The variation of the words 
and not the mode of dancing appears to 
decide the name of the dance. 

In the mixed dances the performers 
tuke up their positions in an irregular 
circle. First a man leaves his place, 
runs across towards a woman, gives a 
kind of bow or waves his hand, and darts 
back again to his place. The woman 
then does the same. This, done altern- 
ately by a man and woman, constitutes 
the chief part of the dance. Sometimes 
a man rushes out into the centre of the 
circle, throws himself about frantically 
for a minute or two, and then goes 
quietly back to his place. All the move- 
ments are done keeping time to the 
music. At times they get very excited, 
but usually it is rather a solemn per- 
formance. Dances of this kind may be 
witnessed in most towns and villages, 
however small. 

The dances by individuals are, I 
think, the more interesting to watch. 
They are generally given by daylight, 
and are therefore more clearly seen. 
They consist chiefly in very rapid move- 
ments of the feet, without change of 
position. In some cases this is accom- 
panied by swaying and twisting move- 
ments of the body, and the throwing of 
the head backwards and forwards, or 
turning it rapidly from side to side. 
The latter, when a head-dress to which 
long streamers of grass or cloth are at- 
tached is worn, gives a most fantastic 
appearance to the performer. I have 
seen a child of about nine years old, 
dressed in costume, dance for an hour, 
and extremely well she did it, too; the 
rapidity of her movements was most 
remarkable, and excited the admiration 
of all the onlookers, One also sees old 
women, who appear hardly able to move 
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on ordinary occasions, dance a kind of 
skirt dance by themselves in such a 
vigorous and animated style that they 
are literally unable to stand at the finish, 
and have to be supported and helped 
away by their friends. Some men also 
are excellent performers of these in- 
dividual dances. Both large and small 
drums are used for musical purposes. 
The larger ones are generally made from 
a piece of the trunk of a tree, three 
or four feet of which has been hollowed 
out, or they may consist of a wickerwork 
dome, over which the hide of some 
animal has been stretched. The smaller 
drums are similar in make to the larger, 
except that one seldom or never sees 
the dome-shaped variety. The sound 
is generally produced by beating with 
the hands. 

The Seghura is a dried gourd, round 
which is fastened a loose network of 
string or fibre on which are strung the 
dried seeds of some plants. The instru- 
ment is played by holding the pointed 
end of the gourd in one hand and the 
knotted end of the net in the other and 
then shaking the net while the gourd is 
held steady. A great variety of sounds, 
not altogether unmusical, is thus pro- 
duced. 

At most villages and towns that one 
comes to or, at any rate, spends the 
night in, the headman makes a present 
of a fowl and rice, or a sheep, and some- 
times even a bullock toa white traveller. 
In return for this one has to give him 
the value of the present and a little more. 
Sometimes this custom is useful and a 
convenient way of obtaining supplies, 
but at other times it becomes rather a 
nuisance, and one is obliged to give out 
that no present is expected, or that 
it isnot to be given. Such is the custom 
in Sierra Leone, and also in some parts 


of Liberia. At Tappoima, however, 
I was expected to give the first 
present. Very often when the chief 


or headman of a town wishes to 
be particularly friendly he will have 
a bowl of rice, peppers, and dried fish 
or meat cooked for one, and either 
present it himself or send it by one of his 
head men or wives. It is not an invit- 


ing looking dish, but one has, as a rule, 
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to eat a little of it to show there is no 
ill-feeling, the remainder can then be 
passed on to one’s followers. At one 
place, where there appeared some doubt 
about the good feelings of the chief, 
my head boy advised me not to eat any 
more cooked food that might be given 
me. The reason he gave was, that not 


being accustomed to country (native) 
food I might get ill and then might 
blame him. 
nicely put. 

Dogs are to be found in practically 
every town or village, however small. 
these parts of 


It was a useful hint, and 


They are in 


Africa, 
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to tie her up and also pay toll by giv- 
ing a present to the townspeople in 
order to keep off the ‘‘ bad medicine.”’ 
It was a Curious superstition, and the 
reason of it I was not able to discover. 


At Tappoima, which is the head- 
quarters of the powerful and rather 
wild Gola tribe of Liberia, I was 


much surprised to find that mesmerism 
or hypnotism is not unknown even 
among the savage races of Africa. It 
is known to the natives, as usual, as 
‘** medicine,’’ a term applied to almost 
anything good or bad which is supposed 
by the up-country native to have some 
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as elsewhere in the 


Tropics, most 
useful scavengers. 


I was much sur- 


prised, on one occasion, at being 
warned before entering a town 
not to allow a fox terrier, which 


accompanied me on my wanderings, to 
walk into the town, but to carry her in 
to prevent ‘‘ bad medicine ’’ (bad luck) 
coming on to the town. On arrival in 
the town I found there was not a single 
dog there, and that every dog 
that had been brought into it 
inadvertently by a black man, had been 
at once killed. As I was a white man I 
was allowed to keep my dog, but had 


hidden or mysterious power. Hearing 
a noise in the town one night, I went 
to see what was going on, and dis- 
covered that an exhibition of mesmerism 
was being given. On enquiry I was in- 
formed that the ‘‘ medicine"? was a 
means by which things which had been 
lost could be found, but that, in this 
case, it was only ‘“‘ play.’’ I remained 
to watch. The mesmerist was a woman 
of a neighbouring tribe, and apparently 
a great adept in the art. The method 
of procedure was as follows. The per- 
son to be mesmerised was placed in a 
stooping position, knees straight, and 
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with the left hand on the left knee. The 
right arm was extended at full length, 
and in the hand was placed a small 
brush oi fine grass, pointing to and at 
about three inches from the ground. 
The mesmeriser stood in front in a stoop- 
ing position. With her right hand she 
smeared some ‘‘ medicine,’’ which was 
contained in a wooden bowl beside her, 
over the ankles, wrists, elbows, and 
shoulders of the person to be mes- 
merised, and also on to the brush. She 
then shook the same hand, with the 
forefinger extended, rapidly backwards 
and forwards just in front of the brush, 
after having told the other to keep her 
eye fixed on the finger. While this was 
going on one of the onlookers rattled a 
Seghura and the others clapped their 
hands simultaneously together, repeat- 
ing the words ‘‘ Ouay Maygora’”’ in a 
monotonous and weird chant. After 
a time the brush held by the person who 
was being mesmerised began to tremble, 
then shake and, finally, to vigorously 
sweep the ground. The mesmeriser 
then began to move, at first slowly, 
being followed by the mesmerised. By 
degrees they went faster and faster in 
and out among the houses or wherever 
the mesmeriser wished, the mesmerised 
sweeping the ground as she went, and 
the onlookers following. The mes- 
merised person was brought round by 
being caught hold of and given a shake. 
I also saw a woman, who did not know 
how to play the Seghura, made to play 
it and run round the town playing it. 
The method employed was similar to 
that used in looking for a lost article, 
except that the Seghura was placed in a 
position ready to be played, the mes- 
meriser shaking her finger in front of 
the instrument. 

From these few incidents it will be 
seen that there is much of interest in the 
manners and customs of the up-country 
natives of this part of Africa, apart from 
the country itself. Before concluding, 
it may not be out of place to say a word 
or two about Monrovia, the capital of 
Liberia and the seat of government of 
the Republic of that name. The ruling 
power of the country is the Americo- 
Liberian. They are for the most part 
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descendants of the freed-slaves who 
were settled here by the United States 
of America. In their speech, manners, 
mode of living, etc., they resemble their 
confréres of the Colony of Sierra Leone. 
They are, however, generally easily 
recognised by their speech, which has 
the characteristic American phraseology. 

The town of Monrovia is situated on 
the Promontory of Cape Montserado, and 
consists of residential, business, and 
native parts. The residential part 
occupies the high ground in the centre 
of the promontory. It is picturesque, 
especially at a distance. The houses for 
the most part are good buildings of 
stone, or wood and stone combined. 
Each house stands in its own compound. 
The business part of the town extends 
along the left bank of the Montserado 
River and up the northern slope of 
the Promontory to the residential por- 
tion. Here the streets are narrow and 
the houses crowded together. Along 
this bank of the river are several jetties 
and wharves. The native (tribal) part 
of the town consists of two. or 
more sections. That called Krutown 
is situated on the south bank of the 
river to the seaward, or north-west side 
of the business part ; and that known as 
Vaitown is situated on the right bank 
of the river at the angle of junction of 
the Montserado river with a creek which 
runs north to join the St. Paul river. 
There is much traffic along this creek, 
and, by it, frequent communication is 
maintained between Monrovia and 
Athrington, a town on the St. Paul 
river, by means of a steam launch. In 
mid stream between Vaitown and Mon- 
rovia is a small, picturesque island, on 
which are several native houses. At 
the mouth of the Montserado River is a 
bar, over which there is a considerable 
surf. This prevents vessels of any size 
from passing up the river, and they 
have, in consequence, to anchor two or 
three miles from the town. Near the 
point, and at the highest part of the Pro- 
montory of Cape Montserado, there is 
a lighthouse and signal station. The 


water supply is obtained from wells, or 
rainwater collected in large tanks dur- 
ing the rainy season. 








A SMALL PILGRIM. 


By DOROTHEA BARRETT. 


HEN we first saw him, he was 
making his way patiently up the 
trunk of the great apple tree. 

It was hot, and we were sitting in the 
shade of the orchard. ‘‘ Things ’’ were 
late, and the apple blossoms on most of 
the trees were still more pink than 
white. The sky was blue, and the 
robins were singing. When the breeze 
shook the branches, a pink or white 
petal would come floating down on to 
the grass below; the bean flowers were 
well out, and their fragrance came 
across the garden in puffs of delicate 
sweetness. 

Such a queer, uncanny, elfish little 
creature it was. A tiny furry body, like 
a mouse; shadowy, human _ looking 
arms, that groped and clutched and 
held like a small human thing as he 
climbed and clambered slowly, strug- 
gling with labour and effort to get a 
hold on the rough bark, feeling about 
anxiously first in one cleft, then in a 
higher one, and so drawing himself 
gradually further up and up the tree. 

It was the ‘Aunt’? who first 
decided what he was. If you had not 
seen any of his kind close before, you 
would have been puzzled, but in the old 
Church at home, small things like him 
used to get caught, and flitter round 
and round the belfry, and back and 
forth between the porch and the tower. 
A baby bat, of course. 

When we went to look closely at him, 
with artful cunning he dissembled he 
was quite dead and, ceasing to climb, 
remained motionless. 

Then we saw that something was 
wrong with one of his wings—dread- 
fully wrong. 

The left one was whole and sound, 
but the right (which should have been 
a long sort of drapery, such as a dancer 
wears when dressed as a bat, shadowy 
brown gauze attached by clips to the 
hands so that when she lifts her arms 
it spreads out in dusky wings, so his, a 
gauzy thing in effect, but really of 


curious wiriness and strength) was 
all bent and twisted, and the arm 
that looked so queerly like a human one, 
was crippled and deformed. In _ the 
drapery, where the webbing and gauze 
should have been whole and elastic, 
there was a long, cruel rent, a wicked 
jagged looking hole. 

Not knowing anything about the 
ways of small batlings, we applied to 
the ‘* Uncle ’’ to tell us. 

It has been our custom to apply to 
the Uncle for information since our 
earliest days, unswerving in our confi- 
dence that he will be sure to know. Of 
late years, he has thought it better for 
us that we should find things out for 
ourselves, and has referred us to the 
Encyclopedia, bidding us to go and 
search out knowledge for ourselves. 
This entails far more trouble than merely 
questioning him, and some of us, there- 
fore, are not so well informed as we 
might be. 

On this occasion, however, there is no 
Encyclopedia at hand, we do not travel 
with it in its thirteen volumes (red) 
when we go into the country, and when 
we ask him what he thinks can be done 
for the small stranger in the orchard, 
he shakes his head pityingly and can 
suggest nothing. 

What indeed can be done for a baby 
bat which has torn its drapery right at 
the very beginning of its career? 

We console ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that he seems quite able to look 
after himself. He is evidently a small 
creature of much determination, know- 
ing exactly what he wants to do: he has 
managed to climb up the tree to a dis- 
tance of about five feet with wonderful 
quickness, considering his maimed and 
crippled state ; getting to that height, he 
has made a sudden turn, and climbing 
right round the tree, arrived at a lopped 
branch, and there he has hooked himself 
up by his small hind toes, which must 
be furnished with a grip like steel, and 
having hung himself up thus, head 
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downwards, he has gone fast asleep. 
Evidently being such a tiny baby, the 
journey up and round the tree has tired 
him very, very much, and he has gone 
to sleep quite worn out and exhausted. 

All that day he stays quiet. Frequent 
visits to the apple tree find him still 
there, pendant from his hind claws, the 
furry little body lifted regularly by his 
breathing—sound asleep. 

After serious consultations over him, 
we take hope for his future in the facts 
that he is still alive, and has managed 
to ‘‘ do for himself ’’ so far; the rent in 
his wing is obviously not a recent one, 
for the webbing is all withered and 
shrunken. 

Doubtless he will learn to get along 
with one wing only, as many other 
pilgrims have to do, who, having 
started gaily forth to fly, and come to 
disaster with a torn wing early in the 
day, thereafter content themselves 
happily enough with only one. If you 
can’t fly, you must walk, and this is 
evidently what our little bat is going to 
do. 

After luncheon the next day, he is 
found to have moved a little higher up 
the tree and gone to sleep again in a 
fresh place. By the afternoon he has 
vanished altogether, leaving behind him 
a queer sense of loss; he was so in- 
teresting. He had got to seem like a 
little friend. One had grown used to 
looking out for the small dark patch, 
that hung like a clump of brown moss 
on the tree. Still we congratulate our- 
selves that he has got safely away. 
Perhaps, after all, he has managed to 
fly with one wing only; perhaps he has 
got back to the nest or the home, 
wherever it is that small bats abide, and 
is now rejoicing with his relations; 
perhaps he has safely gained the top of 
the tree, and has hooked himself up 
amongst the branches right at the top 
out of harm’s way. Yes, we are cer- 
tainly relieved. We have been anxious 
for him. If a cat should have got him! 
Or if he should have starved to death! 
For what food can one procure for a 
baby bat? 

Our congratulations are, however, 
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suddenly cut short by the Aunt dis- 
covering him upon quite another tree. 
Right away over to the big apple tree 
in a diagonal line with the first has he 
travelled. Away across the long, thick 
grass somehow, and up the tree trunk 


to a distance of about four feet. The 
work of the little creature! The pluck, 
the courage, the perseverance. The 


queer human-like struggle to get along, 
if not in glorious and exhilarating flight 
on two strong metallic wings, why then, 
on four small feet, that were never 
surely meant for such weary travelling. 
The queer human-like groping and 
clutching for foot hold, the laborious 
dragging of the little body up and up 
after the clinging paws. The pathos of 
the small creature, its struggle and its 
bravery ! 

He is evidently very, very tired this 
time, too tired to stir any more; too 
weary to take any notice beyond a quick 
turn of the queer tiny head, and the 
bright beady eyes, when we stroke his 
fur gently with a grass blade. So tired, 
poor baby, that he just hooks himself 
up again and goes to sleep. 

There he stays all the evening, mov- 
ing only just a tiny piece further up, 
once stretching out the uninjured wing 
to its full extent, and trying, too, to 
expand the maimed and crippled one, a 
quivering but fruitless attempt, and 
then to sleep again. 

Next morning, when one of us goes 
out early into the orchard to see how he 
is getting on, from quite a way off it is 
seen that the small brown patch has 
moved again a little further up the tree. 
There is something different, however, 
to-day: the strange difference between 
sleep and death. When we go close to 
him we see the weakly claw has un- 
hooked itself, and the little body is no 
longer stirred by breathing, but hangs 
rigid from the strong wing only. When 
we stroke his fur with a blade of grass, 
he takes no notice, and the fur is all 
dull and matted, not glossy and soft as 
it was yesterday. 

The baby bat is quite dead. 

We want very much to know why he 
died. Was it of hunger? Was it of his 















broken wing? Was it that he got too 
tired climbing those colossal trees? 
Was it that being accustomed to the 
dark the glare of the sun killed him? 
Why did he want to climb trees at all? 
Was it an instinctive effort to get away 
from the sunlight into the cool darkness 
and shade of the tree-top? Why did he 
want so desperately to get from tree to 
tree? Where was he making for? And 
how long had its journey been before 
we saw him? 

Who can tell; not even the Encyclo- 
pedia in thirteen volumes, brand new 
and red. Not even if we sent for the 
whole lot to look up ‘“ Bat,’’ because 
how seldom do you find the word you 
want in the one volume in which you 
expect it, and, therefore, it would be 
very likely useless to send for one 
alone. The Encyclopedia would doubt- 
less tell us much about the ways and 
habits of bats in general, but it cannot 
inform us how this particular batling 
tore his drapery, or where he was try- 
ing to go. 

Next morning the little brown patch 
is gone. It no longer clings to the tree, 
a small piteous reminder of misfortune. 
The Aunt has buried him in the little 
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stream that runs at the bottom of the 
garden. 

It is quite a while before we can con- 
template without a pang, the trees 
where we had got used to seeing him. 
He had got to be, somehow, more than 
just a tiny crippled maimed and broken- 
winged bat; somehow all queerly mixed 
up he was with big things, all sorts of 
them: courage and pluck, endurance 
and patience. 

The Aunt says it only took a very 
little, ever such a gentle touch to bring 
him down from the tree: for the small 
paw had quite loosened its hold; so she 
took him up on her umbrella and carry- 
ing him with due solemnity down to the 
tiny stream, gave him kindly burial 
therein. And she says he floated quietly 
away down the streamlet, with the 
sound wing outstretched. 

Quite a handsome funeral he had, as 
the small French boy said after seeing 
a big funeral pass in the streets, quite 
a ‘‘ jolie enterrement,’’ as befitted a 
small hero, departed but not vanquished 
from Life’s battle. 

So, farewell, and a good passage to 
you down the river, small brother 
pilgrim. 
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IRRESISTIBLE KITTY. 


By KATHERINE SUSANNAH PRICHARD. 


ASTLE BRANGWYN was one of 
those old houses built on an 
escarpment overlooking a stream; 

dark woods of oak and _ chestnut, 
swollen, twisted and gouty-limbed, with 
the paunches of old men—their swards 
beneath them—climbed the hill on three 
sides of it; on the fourth the cliff with 
sheer face of basalt fell to the Wyn. 

When there was dancing at Bran- 
gwyn, the doors of the great hall were 
thrown open, and between dances, the 
dancers trooped on to the terrace and 
gazed shudderingly over the _ stone 
balustrades into the river whose course 
was flung like a shining ribbon through 
many a mile of misty meadow. 

There had been little dancing at 
Brangwyn while Robert, the heir, was 
busy with spinning tops and_ school- 
books and his great-aunt Lucretia 
reigned there. But the old house was 
gay enough the night his young lord- 
ship came of age, and chose to celebrate 
his majority and his engagement on one 
and the same occasion. 

A company out of all tune with these 
sober times it was, that invaded the 
terrace in the moonlight and looked 
down on the silent river, listening to 
their host’s merry tales of the sins of 
his ancestors and the souls that the 
river had shriven. The men wore satin 
breeches and flowing curls; the women 
hooped skirts and satin petticoats— 
Kitty Martin among them. Even her 
satin slippers—long, square-toed, and 
rosetted, were of the period. 

She was of the veriest piece of mis- 
chief that ever inhabited rose-satin 
petticoats curtained with old brocade. 
A fresh, sweet rose, the colour of her 
petticoats bloomed in her powdered 
hair. 

Her engagement to Robert Brangwyn 
was a feather in the cap of a military 
nobody’s daughter, the gossips said. 
But little Kitty Martin cared not for 
feathers in her cap; she was pretty 
enough to do without them. About as 
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much of her heart as you could screw 
into an acorn went into the engage- 
ment, but then the gossips doubted 
whether Kitty Martin had as much 
heart as you could screw into an acorn. 
Her engagements to marry had been 
numerous. ‘lhey believed that this one 
pleased her mightily. Those who knew 
her best suspected that it was not the 
adoration of her stripling lover, nor the 
prospect of becoming mistress of Bran- 
gwyn, but the opportunity of routing 
Miss Lucretia Brangwyn, that so 
delighted Kitty. 

There was enmity between ‘“‘ irresis- 
tible Kitty,’’ the toast of the county, 
and the regent of Brangwyn. 

The stern, prideful old dame stood at 
the door of the great hall receiving her 
nephew’s guests, her gown of rusty 
black silk, with yoke of bobbin lace and 
wide sleeves hemmed with lace, spread 
about her; a scarf of lace with falling 
ends lay like a cap on her smooth hair. 
Her sour looks and stiff disapproval of 
the whole merry business of masquer- 
ading were a fillip to Kitty’s enjoyment 
of them. 

Miss Brangwyn was bitterly disap- 
pointed in her nephew. She had meant 
him to marry one of the model daughters 
of Sir Thomas Gibson, a sturdy old 
Tory of her generation, whose girls 
were all nicely domesticated young 
women without opinions of their own. 
She had hoped through one of them to 
reign at Brangwyn till in all her stern 
old pride she went to the graveyard by 
the chapel on the hill-side. She dis- 
approved of Kitty Martin, as she did 
of all fair and feckless creatures; but 
she had no illusions as to who would be 
mistress of the Castle when Rob 
brought her home as his wife. 

Her eyes gleamed; she stood a 
degree more haughtily erect, her 
long slender hands clasped before her, 
as she welcomed a dark cavalier. 

Kitty at first did not see him. She 
was poising her dainty figure on the 
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polished floors, flirting with the edges 
of her gown, and gaily receiving con- 
gratulations. Then away she went, 
dancing to a ripple of the violins, her 
feet flitting as lightly as her jests. 

The sounds of merry-making, music 
and laughter, the chase of slippered feet 
in the old hall, flew out of it and 
hovered over the dark woods; golden 
lights breaking through the mullioned 
windows quivered in the sleeping Wyn. 

But the dark cavalier neither danced 
nor jested. 

‘Oh, oh,’’ quoth Mistress Kitty, 
when she saw him glowering at her. 
And she glanced from his soberly clad 
figure to the lady of Brangwyn, who 
had invited and welcomed him. 

Six months before, Kitty had been 
engaged to marry this man, whose eyes 
burned and whose pale face was set in 
a mane of dark hair; but she had found 
him too serious and tempestuous a 
lover—a creature of passions and 
jealousies—who could not endure to 
think that the air she breathed was 
breathed by anyone else, and begrudged 
the caresses she gave to her dog. So 
she broke with him. 

When she heard that Humphrey 
Brangwyn was drinking himself to 
death in his lonely house near moor- 
fen, she was disposed to be penitent. 
But out with the hounds, a few days 
later, Humphrey cut savagely at his 
horse when he saw her and passed 
without recognition. Moreover, he 
devoted himself assiduously to the elder 
of the model daughters. Kitty was not 
the woman to under-rate the power of 
limpid eves and blushing cheeks. Her 
penitence evaporated. She wandered 
through the meads of pleasurable 
adventures till Robert Brangwyn, 
Humphrey’s cousin, laid himself and 
Castle Brangwyn, with all its woods 
and pastures, at her feet. 

There were half a dozen men, at 
least, in the room whose hearts Kitty 
Martin had worn on her sleeve. They 
bore her no malice and skipped about 
with their wives and sweethearts at her 
betrothal party. 

Kitty Martin had the genius for 
turning old loves into friends that some 
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women have for turning old coats into 
hearth-rugs. Humphrey, she told her- 
self, must be made a friend of. 

** Anyone would think I had done the 
man an injury,’? she murmured pleas- 
antly, tripping up to him. 

‘* You haven’t asked me for a dance, 
Humphrey,”’ she said softly. 

The dark cavalier trembled and 
stared at her. His cavernous eyes 
drank in her piquante loveliness, the 
freshness of the rose in her hair, the 
fragility of the laces on her bosom, the 
perfume of her powder and personality. 

‘*T have two or three vacancies,’’ 
Mistress Kitty continued demurely, 
“number 5—a quadrille, 8—a waltz, 
and 9 and ro—waltzes; but my fiancé 
swears I must dance the two last with 
him. Which will you have, Hum- 


phrey?”’ 

‘* Number 8—the 
dark cavalier. 

** Well, you must be good and dance 
till then—or I may change my mind,”’ 
she laughed lightly and left him. 

“Trip! Trip! Tip-trip,’’ sang the 


waltz,’’ said the 


violins, and trip, trip, Mistress Kitty 
went, picking out her rose satin petti- 
coats daintily. But wherever she 
turned, coquetting and jesting, the eyes 
of the dark cavalier followed her. 

He danced too. She found him her 
corner-man in Sir Roger de Coverly; 
and all the demons were in Kitty 
Martin as she courtesied to him, 
pirouetted round him, and ran off twit- 
tering elfishly when his arms twitched 
to catch her. 

** Kitty’s a fool to play that cat-and- 
mouse game with Humphrey,”’ one of 
her old flames muttered surlily. 

But Kitty enjoyed the game. It had 
quite a new sensation for her. She 
meant Miss Lucretia Brangwyn to see 
that Humphrey was as patient a sheep 
of a lover as Rob. But the sombre, 
insatiable gaze of those dark eyes set 
her nerves tingling, created a gay 
excitement in her. She found herself 
counting the dances before the eighth 
waltz. 

The violins whispered over the bars of 
a plaintive melody. The dark cavalier 
stood before her. He did not speak as 
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he led her out into the stream of the 
dancers. His face was swart and stern; 
but his arm trembled as she surrendered 
herself to it. 

Mistress Kitty breathed a soft quick 
breath. An arm of iron closed about 
her. 

Slow, infinitely dreamy, the measure 
of the dance was. Kitty lost her 
masque of capricious gaiety, yielding to 
it; her face was wistful as a child’s. 
All yearning and protective tenderness 
the dark cavalier bent over her. 

** My God, Kitty, I can’t lose you !— 
I can’t lose you,”’ he cried. 

They drifted, gliding, swinging, 
swaying, to the rhythm of the waltz. 

Then Kitty saw the grey eyes of the 
lady of Brangwyn on her and wakened 
out of her dream. 

** Don’t be absurd, Humphrey,’’ she 
said sharply. 

Her expression changed and her back 
stiffened. The dark cavalier’s expres- 
sion changed too. His grip tightened. 
The waltz quickened. He bore Kitty 
through the maze of the dancers on his 
masterful arm. A romping couple 
He blenched ; 


threw her against him. 
his face whitened; his breath came in 


short, thick blasts. He steered un- 
steadily, seeking the shocks in the 
dance that would throw her powdered 
hair in his face. 

‘“Humphrey!’’ Kitty whispered 
angrily, seeing the old people against 
the wall, watching and discussing her— 
and catching a gleam of the still, sour 
smile of her hostess. 

But Humphrey held her in a vice. 


IRRESISTIBLE KITTY. 


Kitty’s feet barely touched the floor as 
he flew with her round the room, out of 
all time with the music. 

‘‘ Humphrey ! Humphrey!” she im- 
plored breathlessly. 

**You’d break both our hearts. . 
if I’d let you,’’ he sobbed. 

Only a few dancers remained on the 
floor, and they drifted listlessly as if for 
appearance sake. Other guests stood 
aghast seeing Humphrey Brangwyn 
dance with his cousin’s betrothed. The 
dance was little more than a mad 
embrace. Robert gazed speechlessly, 
white to the lips. 

Then the Lady of Brangwyn sailed 
majestically across the floor to the 
musicians. 

A whisp of brocade and rose-satin 
petticoats, Kitty Martin hung in the 
arms of the dark cavalier. Up and 
down the old wainscotted room he bore 
her—and out on to the terrace, as the 
music of the violins failed. Straight as 
an arrow shot from a bow, he sprang 
to the stone balustrade, and from it, 
clasping her to him. 

The guests in the silent ball-room 
heard a cry as faint as the scream of a 
startled bird; but the river was tranquil 
and still in the moonlight when they 
looked down on it. 

In the morning its oozy, weed-grown 
bed was raked, and the dark cavalier 
and his lady of rose-satin petticoats 
were found, wrenched apart by the 
currents—but she was smiling as those 
who had known “irresistible Kitty,”’ 
had never seen her smile. 
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THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


Lamp Angus Mac- 
Tavish was going to 
London for a_ fort- 
night’s Coronation 
festivities. He had 
recently been  pre- 
sented with a novel 
kind of pet, a chame- 
leon, to which he had 
quickly become de- 
voted. He could not 
take it to London, how- 
ever, so he left it 
in charge of his valet, 
with the strictest in- 
junctions to guard it 
with the utmost care. 
‘‘For if Jimmy was to 
dee,”’ he declared with 
pathos, ‘‘I’m no at 
all sure I shudna dee 
too.’’ 

He returned in a 
fortnight and was met 
by his valet, who with 
funereal countenance 
and trembling voice, 
informed him that 
Jimmy was no more. 

‘* Mon !”’ gasped the 
Laird ; ‘‘ye  dinna 
mean he’s dead ?”’ 

**Ay, sir,’’ answered 
the valet. ‘‘This morn- 
ing I showed him to 
the school-maister, who wouldna believe 
he could change his colour. So I put 
him on a white table-cloth and he turned 
white, an’ I put him on a green carpet 
an’ he turned green, an’ on a red one an’ 
he turned red. Then the fuil of a school- 
maister puts him on yer honour’s plaid 
kilt and—eh, Laird, it were a fearful 
sicht—the puir wee thing burst into little 
pieces !”’ 


‘‘Darling,’’ he cried with love-filled heart, 
‘-T never loved but thee,”’ 
‘*How tame,”’ she said: ‘‘then we must 
part, 
No amateurs for me!"’ 


Speak hout, or for hever ’old yer peace! 
have nothink on me conshence.”’ 


aoa 

‘« This yere’s the first sixpenny fare as ever I’ve ’ad. But 
are yer sure yer won’t be depriving yerself of yer bed and 
breakfast, or won’t yer want it to pay the tallyman for the 
missus’s new dress, or ’ave yer borrered it from the till? 


I don’t want to 


A young giant from the country, new- 
ly enrolled in the police-force at Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, was given a very quict 
street as his first ‘‘beat.’” For hours 
nothing happened, but suddenly a water- 
cart appeared and began to flood the 
road. 


After watching the cart for several 
minutes with a perplexed air, the con- 
stable went up to the driver and said 
sternly, ‘‘ Come with me to the police- 
station. I have kept my eye on you. At 
first I thought your cart was leaking, 
but now I see you are doing it on 
purpose.”’ 
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HE: “‘ Do tell me. 
his knees? ”’ 


SHE : 


them at once.”’ 


** Oh, Jack dearest, I do so want to 
buy this lovely picture of cherubs. They 
are going to knock it down cheap; and 
it’s supposed to be a genuine Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.”’ 

** Rubbish, darling. 
into your head ?” 

**I was told it—in strict confidence, 
of course—by the auctioneer himself.” 


Who put that 


A train pulled up at a busy country 
station, and a man was seen gesticulating 
excitedly from the window of a third- 
class carriage. 

‘* There’s a woman in here fainted,”’ 
he cried. ‘*Has anyone got some 
whiskey? Quick!” 

Someone on the crowded platform 
handed him a flask. He unscrewed the 
stopper frantically, applied it to his lips 
and took a long pull. ‘‘ Ah,’’ he sighed ; 
*‘just in the nick of time. It always 
upsets me to see a woman faint. Hadn’t 


someone better come in and look after 
her?’ 


THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


Ought a chap to propose to a girl on 


“If he doesn’t, the girl should certainly get off 






Father and Mother and 
‘Tommy were on the sands 
at Blackpool and the heat 
urged them to _ bathe. 
They stepped out of the 
van and made for the 
deeper water. 

**Ma, the water’s up 


to my tummy,’’ quavered 
Tommy. 

“*Take hold of Papa’s 
hand and be a _ brave 


little boy,’’ said mother. 

‘* Papa, it’s up to my 
neck,’’ he whimpered a 
few minutes later. 

‘* Then keep tight hold 
of my hand,”’ said Papa. 


‘“ Good _ gracious!”’ 
said Mother a few mun- 
utes later; ‘‘ wherever 


has Tommy gone?’’ 

‘** He’s all right,’’ an- 
swered Papa cheerilv; 
‘“I’'ve got hold of his 
hand !”’ 





The lady bather had got into deep 
water and she couldn’t swim. The young 
man on the end of the pier couldn’t swim 
either, but caught sight of her face far 
below and shrieked for help. 

‘* Wot’s up?’’ said the burly old salt 
as he sauntered up. 

‘*My wife! Drowning and I can’t 
swim a stroke! Twenty pounds if you 
get her out in time.”’ 

A splash, and the fisherman was in the 
water. Soon he appeared, breathless 
but expectant, with the limp form of the 
lady in his arms. 


‘*Here’s the lidy. Where’s the 
twenty pun ?”’ 
The voung man’s face had _ been 


b!anched before; now it turned a ghastly 
gieen, as he saw the face of the rescued 
one at closer quarters. 

** Y-e-e-s, I know !’’ he gasped. ‘‘But 
when I made the offer I thought it was my 
wife—h-but it’s my wife’s mother!” 

The fisherman’s face fell. 

** Just my luck !’’ he muttered, feeling 
in his trouser pockets. ‘‘ How much do 
T owe you?” 








THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


He: ‘‘ 1 dreamt iast night that your 
mother was seriously ill.”’ 

Sue: ‘‘ Brute! I heard you chuckling 
and sniggering in your sleep.” 


‘* The jury’s all right now,”’ said the 
prisoner to his counsel, after objecting 
to several of its members and seeing 
them replaced. ‘‘ But ’’—raising his 
voice—‘‘ I object to the judge. He’s 
convicted me three times before and it’s 
more than likely he’s beginning to 
harbour a prejudice against me.” 


Brive : ‘* Did I look fluttery and ner- 


vous during the service, Kate ?”’ 

Sweet Sister: “A little at first; but 
you seemed all right as soon as Jack had 
said ** Yes.”’ 


‘* You’re looking very down in the mouth, old man. 
When I feel like that I go home and kiss my wife, and 


feel as chirpy as a cricket afterwards.”’ 


‘‘Oh, thanks. Just give me your address, will you ?”’ 


F 
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““You chaps talk about nerve and 
keeping cool under fire, but I’ve seen a 
finer bit of presence of mind here in hum- 
drum old England than any of you men 
who have lived in the thick of things. 
I was motoring with a friend, and as he 
was driving through a village he lost 
control of the car. It dashed into the 
post-office, smashed through the plate- 
glass window and finished up by turning 
on its side and burying the post-master. 
My friend picked himself up, advanced to 
the girl who was standing behind the 
counter—or what was left of it—took 
out a penny and said :—Two ha’penny 
stamps, please, miss.’’ 


‘It’s better ter die than ter live,’’ 
sighed Weary William dolefully. 

** What’s up wid yer now?’ said his 
brother-in-idleness. ‘‘This ‘ere paper 
Says as ’ow every time 
we breathe an ’undred 


muscles are set to 
work. Can’t ’ave a 
bit of rest no ’ow it 
seems.’’ 


The portly policeman 
put out a pompous 
hand. The effect was 
instantaneous. The 
streaming traffic ceased 
to stream, and the ped- 
estrians poured confi- 
dently across the road. 

It was very pleasant, 
thought the policeman, 
who was new to his 
job. With one sin- 
gle little finger he 
could hold up an en- 
tire street, and he 
smiled with conscious 
pride as he realised his 
greatness. 

But suddenly he be- 
came aware of a gaze 
fixed curiously upon 
him. The gazer was 
the driver of a mere 
four-wheeler, a 
Shabby, ragged fel- 
low, who had no right 
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to stare at anything but his own ill- 
kempt reflection. The bobby stood his 
scrutiny for a while. Then he frowned, 
and asked sharply : 


‘Now, then, what are you staring 
at?” 
The cabby shook his head as he re- 


plied : 
** Well, to tell you the truth, guv’nor, 
I was jest tryin’ to give it a name !’’ 


‘““Give us 
tuppence for 
a drink, guv- 
nor,”’ said 
the loafer to 
Mr. Isaacs, 
standing at @ 
the door of 
his second- 
hand empor- 
ium. 

“IT don’t 
hold with 
drink,’’ re- 
plied Mr. 
Isaacs. 

“T hes 
give us a 
penny for a 


bed, guv- 
nor. 

“Ah, now 
you dalk 
sense. Pring 
along der 
ped.”’ 


“You said 
distinctly , ”’ 
said the irate 
old lady, 
‘*that this 
parrot would 
repeat every 
simple _ sen- 
tence he heard.’’ 

‘So I did, mum,”’ asserted the dealer. 

‘* Well, he hasn’t said a single word 
since I’ve had him. Does that look like 
repeating everything he hears ?”’ 

‘* Nevertheless, mum,”’ retorted the 
dealer in a dignified manner, ‘‘ the guar- 
antee I gave you was perfectly true. The 


‘ °Ello, ’Enery, 
‘* *Favens, 


THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 








what’s up? ”’ ; 
’Erbert! if I ain’t bin and gone and left 
me toof-brush at larst night’s ’otel! ”’ 






bird happens to be afflicted with total 
deafness.”’ 


** Young man,”’ said the father, who 
had come down-stairs in his dressing- 
gown, to find the youth still sitting be- 
side his daughter on the sofa. ‘‘ Do you 
know it is half past one and you’ve been 
burning my gas all this time?” 

‘* Well, sir,’ was the conciliatory re- 
Ply, <7 did suggest to Ethel an hour ago 
that we should 
put the gus 
out, but she 
wouldn’t 
agree to it.’’ 





The dutiful 


wife handed 
her husband 
the weekly 


house hold 
accounts. He 
glanced down 
the list and 
frowned 
severely. 
“*Look here,’ 
he said, 
‘what are 
such items as 
‘corn - plas- 
ters,’ ‘three 
teeth ex- 
treneec te d,” 
‘headache 
powders,’ do- 
ing under the 
heading of 
household ex- 
penses? Don’t 
I give you 
ten shillings a 
week for your 
personal 
pleasures? ”’ 


=i 


aa 
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“It’s a gross calumny,’’ declared 
Brown, ‘‘to class all solicitors as 
rogues. I’ve been in the business 


twenty years and have only encountered 
two swindlers the whole of that time.” 

‘*Who’s the other one? ’’ asked his 
friend innocently. 


FROCK IN 
QUAKER GREY 
S H A NTUNG, 
WITH VEST 


OF 


BLACK 
SATIN. 










FASHION 
REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 
FROCKS AND FRILLS. 
FASHIONS AT ASCOT. 


OLITICS, Racing, and Garden Par- 
ties particularly occupy the atten- 
tion of the world of Fashion at the 

moment. The Derby is run and Ascot is 
over, and this year Ascot has been the 
most brilliant on record, special records 
having been made by the various cos- 
tumiers to provide toilettes worthy of the 
occasion. 

One which particularly took my fancy 
was a gown of white chiffon painted, 
with a large bow and ribbon design in 
pale Saxe blue. The top of the corsage 
which was made in the simple magyar 
style, was of creamy white Limerick lace, 
with pointed vest and high collar of 
transparent tucked tulle. The lower half 
of the skirt was of fine star patterned lace 
inlet at the extreme edge with medallions 
of Limerick lace and arranged so as to 
give an oblique line across both front 
and back. The dress was lined through- 
out with blue chiffon which gave to the 
white lace a truly beautiful effect of hazy 
blue. The waist was finished with 
folds of rather narrow blue satin ribbon 
tied at the left side without a bow, the 
two ends being just tied once and allowed 
to hang perfectly flat to the hem. 

The second gown was equally charm- 
ing in fine white muslin daintily embroid- 
ered and arranged in a coat shape which 
is quite new. The panel front of plain 
white muslin, finely tucked, is decorated 
with broad bands of Honiton lace. For 
the making of the bodice, embroidered 
muslin is used, while the undersleeves are 
of plain muslin to the elbow, where thev 
are finished withlace. A notable feature 
of the costume, however, is the fichu, 
which is of cerise taffetas silk shot with 
silvery grey. This fichu is made in a 
new close-htting shape, the upper part 
forming a smart little coatee with half 
sleeves of silk. 
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FASHION 


Some very chic toques in ivory white 
manila straw are being made in quaint 
shapes with exceedingly deep brims, and 
trimmed only with large bows 
of fine black lace placed 
straight across the top of the 
crown, and tied in the ordinary way, but 
with double bows, lightly wired, and 
caught in the centre with large buckles 
either in jet or enamel. Another fetching 
model is a large Napoleon shape in black 
Tagel, the deep brim of which is covered 
quite smoothly with ivory white lace, 
while the crown is almost hidden from 
view under a long and very full plume 
shading from green to deep mauve. 








MODEL FOR HAT IN PLAID STRAW, TRIMMED 
BOWS OF SILK RIBBON AT BACK. 


A hat worn on the Cup day was a large 
picture model in fine Dunstable straw, 
the crown of which is covered with a 
mass of pink roses bordered with delicate 
green foliage, and the brim lightly 
draped with a frilled flounce of Carrick- 
macross. Masses of peas, in 
all their beautiful shades of pale 
mauve and pink, delicate yellow, deep 
purple and dainty blue, are grouped to- 


sweet 


REFLECTIONS. 








gether with exquisite effect upon a hat of 
palest-corn-coloured Tagel straw, being 
bound at the edge with royal blue satia. 

Very lovely is an evening gown in 
ivory-white satin, the skirt of which is 
cut up at the side to show just a suspicion 
of a jupe culotte, in palest blue ninon de 
soie, tied with silver ribbon. The train 
is made in quite a new shape, with cross- 
over ends, richly embroidered in crystal 
bugles and the bodice carried out en- 
tirely in diamante lace, one arm being 
left bare, while the other is draped with 
jewelled dentelle. 

LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 
The new foulard, while retaining all 
the charm and durability of former sea- 
sons are much more _ supple, 
and the colours this season 
more artistic, most of them 
having patterns of dots and stripes, and 
sometimes both. Washable voile and 
French Crepe and washing narquisettes 
are expected to rival the foulards in 
favour for summer wear, while for 
gowns of a heavier vz riety, such as tailor- 
made costumes, there are lovely serges, 
tweeds and ratine. 

One of the most remarkable of the new 
skirts has a slit in front through which 
the foot can be protruded and others at 
the sides and back. This 
skirt has quite an Oriental 
air, with its beaded belt and 
single end falling down the centre, and 
in this subtle manner is provided a link 
between the ‘‘ harem ’’ frock inspiration 
and that of the divided skirt. 

For afternoon wear the two-tier and 
three-tier skirts have really arrived. 
Yesterday I came across two distinctly 
smart models, one of which was carried 
out entirely in black and white. The top 
part of the dress, with its graceful cross- 
over corsage cut kimona style, was of 
narrow black and white striped taffetas. 
From the knee came three wide and full 
frills of white silk voile, edged with a 
tiny bands of striped silk, and frills of the 
voile also edged the elbow sleeves. The 
lapels and narrow waist-belt were of the 
striped silk, with the stripes arranged to 


A New 
Skirt. 
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go in a different direction, and the collar- 
less guimpe of white silk dotted muslin. 
The second model was a two tier frock 
made in one of the new dotted voiles. 
The groundwork was Chinese blue en- 
tirely covered with spots of white silk, 
and three rows of larger dots formed the 
border. The skirt in this instance was 
made with two frills not nearly so full as 
the other model and the bodice made 
with a deep chemisette of black chan- 
tilly lace, this same lace also decorating 
the short elbow sleeves. 

This fetching cap, which is having such 
a vogue at the moment, resembles a hat 
more than a bonnet. It has a large crown 


The and a slight scoop front, and 
Directoire where it fits the head at 
Cap. the back, the brim is 
slightly rolled. This creation is usually 


finished at the side with a panache of 
plumes, but for more ordinary wear the 
plumes can be replaced with a big cluster 
of grapes or cherries made of silk and 
surrounded by green leaves. 


To make a useful sewing roll cut some 
nice thin leather cloth into a strip six 
inches wide and twelve inches long, and 

line it with flowered silk in 

—— the same proportions. Bind 

the two together with silk 
and make the circles of cardboard two 
inches in diameter and cover them with 
leather and silk. Sew the strip round 
them to make a pocket for reels. On 
the long flap sew notched leaves of flan- 
nel for needles, and beyond it stitch into 
compartments half-inch wide ribbon to 
hold scissors, bodkin, etc. Fasten length 
of ribbon to the end for tying the case 
when rolled. <A case of this description 
is most useful for the holidays. 


Amongst the newest ribbons there are 
designs in black and white in either wide 
or narrow stripes, some with the black 

slightly subdued or blurred, 

moll others with the contrast 

brought out sharply. Wide 

black and white striped ribbon edged or 

spotted with one of the popular colours 
—emerald green, royal blue, or cerise 

are being utilised to trim straw hats for 


river or country wear, and one on a 


WALKING 


PINK SERGE, 


OF 


BLACK 


WITH 


AND 


COSTUMI IN 


WHITE 





FINE GERANIUM 


COLLAR AND BANDS 


STRIPED SILK. 
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white or grey straw the touch is most 
pleasing. 

The question of head decoration is 
very important when combined with 
brilliant and elegant toilettes. However 
pretty one’s hair may be, the 


a toilette rarely seems complete 
Tess. . a 

without a head-dress of some 
kind. 


In Paris the ostrich feather is fre- 
quently worn, and invariably gives tone 
to the wearer, although it is very diffi- 
cult to arrange. Quite a new head-dress 
adopted for dinner wear takes the form 
of a small triangle of pearl beadwork in 
open net, which is set flat down on the 
crown of the head, one point to the front 
and the two points towards the ears, 
where the hair is arranged on it fully. 
On the left side of the net there springs 
a long white ostrich plume, whose curve 
is rounded over the ear. 

WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW. 


To remedy a sunburnt skin, do not 
wash it in cold water; use hot water, 
and sponge the face with a simple mix- 
ture of rain water, lavender, 
and henzoin. The _ propor- 
tions are three of rain or any 
soft water, one of simple tincture of 
benzoin, and two of lavender water. 
When mixing, add the benzoin drop by 
drop, then bottle and keep it well corked. 
Cucumber milk is cooling for the face. 
Take one ounce of fresh cucumber juice 
and three ounces of fresh milk; scald, 
skim, and use. Massage into the face 
at night after washing, then dry the face 
gently with a soft towel. 

An excellent cream for the complexion 
‘is made as follows :—Take two drachms 
of tragacanth, fourteen ounces of water, 
one ounce of Price’s glycerin, two 
drachms of tincture of benzoin, two 
drachms of borax, and four drachms of 
white rose extract. Macerate the traga- 
canth in the water until it is perfectly 
soft, and dissolve the borax in the gly- 
cerin. Mix the two solutions, add the 
tincture, perfume it, and press the result 
through muslin. 


The Com- 


plexion. 
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This shampoo, which will keep nicely 
in a well-corked bottle, can be made 
with very little trouble, the ingredients 
being half a cake of castile 


.— soap finely shredded into a 
— pint of boiling water, and 
gently simmered until the soap has 


melted. When slightly cooled, an egg 
—well beaten—-should be added, with a 
third of a spoonful of borax and a tea- 
spoonful of spirits of wine. 


HOME HINTS. 

Sponges should have the soapsuds 
carefully rinsed out after using, and 
should be hung where the fresh air will 
reach them and they will dry 
thoroughly. If possible the 
sponge should be dried in the 
sunshine, and _ thoroughly 
scalded every few weeks with strong 
soda and salt water. 


The Care 


of 
Sponges. 


To clean a white chemisette and 
undersleeves of a dress without removing 
them from the gown: 
Fold the dress in such a 
To Renovate manner that the chemisette 
A White 
Chemisette. 29d sleeves are as much 
detached as possible, laying 
tissue paper, freely, under- 
neath, then take some calcined magnesia, 
and rub it well into the soiled parts. 
Sprinkle them freely with dry magnesia, 
cover the parts with tissue paper, and 
place over them something weighty, and 
leave for two or three days. Pipeclay, 
powdered and moistened slightly, is 
effective, and the French chalk powder 
is also good. When using the latter, 
cover it with white paper and pass an 
iron lightly and frequently over it. 


White marble will assume all its 
pristine beauty if treated with the follow- 
ing mixture :—One teaspoonful of pow- 

dred pumice stone, two tea- 

oa Clean spoonsful of soda, and one 
ite Marble. : 

teaspoonful of sifted salt 

made into a paste with a little water. 

Finally, wash the marble with salted 

water and dry with a soft cloth. 
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